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THE Conductors of the Remembran- 
cer, if they had no other intention 
than to put forward a new candidate 
for that patronage by which miscel- 
laneous literature is so liberally 
supported, would have been in- 
clined to waive the ceremony of an 
introductory address ; and they even 
now venture to introduce the work to 
public notice without insisting upon 
the critical or scientific communica- 
tions, with which they hope to enliven 
its pages. It would be difficult to im- 
prove the method in which these sub- 
jects are commonly discussed, and it 
is not necessary to dilate upon the ad- 


vantages of a system, when its value 


is universally acknowledged. ‘The 
number of writers and of readers 
has increased and is increasing, and 
in our opinion ought not to be di- 
minished. Intellectual pleasures are 
now cultivated with care, where their 
very existence was lately unknown; 
and this circumstance at once gives 
us a reasonable prospect of success, 
and furnishes an ample field for ob- 
servation and enquiry. ‘There is no 
approach to stagnation in the taste, 
or in the literature of the day. The 
waters have been diverted from their 
ancient channel, not by the gradual 
encroachments of the stream, but by 
the sudden violence of a mountain 
thaw :—former boundaries and land- 
marks are not easily discerned, and if 
the current has become more power- 
ful, and the banks more picturesque, 
yet the majesty, and the stillness, and 
the verdure of the scene are at an end, 
We are not disposed to regard this 
as an unnatural or an unpropitious 
event, because we believe that the 
irregularities will be gradually re- 
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moved, and that the fertility of the 
soil will be permanently increased. 
The licentious shoots which have 
been produced by an unusual warmth, 
will be pruned away ; and the con- 
demned old trunk, which was never 
more to put forth its leaves, will bear 
an abundant and well flavoured crop 
to the utter confusion of ingenious 
theorists, and to the consolation and 
refreshment of those who imagined 
that they had seen the downfall of 
literature and taste; and repined at 
being appointed to survive them. 

Our design, in the shortest phrase 
by which we are able to express it, 
is to strengthen and extend the in- 
fluence of religion; to demonstrate 
the authenticity of revelation ; to dis- 
cover and point out the mancuvres 
of scepticism ; to trace certain senti- 
ments up to their source; to explain 
the connexion and tendeycy of prin- 
ciples, which appear harmless until 
they are united; to prove, that even 
now they are disseminated with a pro- 
selyting zeal, and that, contemptible 
as they may be thought, they are 
still able to do mischief. 

In pursuit of these objects we 
seek not to conceal our alliance with 
those men, who see little or no pro- 
spect of extending the influence of 
Christianity, except through the in- 
strumentality of the Church. Of 
course, therefore, the Church will 
find us zealous in its defence; anx- 
ious to do away the false impres- 
sions from which so much evil has 
arisen; to represent its merits and 
its claims in their proper point of 
view; to compare it with every 
other scheme which has been set up 
as its rival, and particularly with 
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that which is indifferent to all the 
rest. An attempt to maintain the 
character and pretensions of tue Es- 
tablishment, upon popular argu- 
ments, will be the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the work. If the improve- 
ment and happiness of mankind be 
the object of pursuit; there are no 
principles upon which it can be 
shewn, that the Church is not our 
most eflicient guide, ‘except the 
principles of fanaticism or infide- 
lity. Whatever can be effected by 
purity of doctrine and discipline ; 
by the learning, zeal, and modera- 
tion of a numerous clergy; by an 
alliance with the government under 
which we live, agd a conformity to 
its habits, gradations, and tenden- 
cies ; by a variety of religious and 
charitable institutions, and by pe- 
cuniary resources, of which it is not 
easy to define the limit; whatever 
can be effected by the union of 
piety, moderation, talent, rank, and 
ower, is within the reach of our 
Established Church. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that we have 
nothing more to say in its defence. 
There are othe” unanswerable argu- 
ments which bind us to its altar. 
An unblemished pedigree, and an 
apostolic government, convince us 
of the propriety and wisdom of those 
vows, by which we professed our- 
selves its faithful children. 

We shall occasionally insist upon 
this part of the question, and call the 
public attention to those arguments 
in favour of an apostolic succession, 
which merit more attention than they 
usually receive, and which are alike 
calculated to convince the inquiring 
dissenter, and to determine or restrain 
our own wavering communicants. 
Admitting, however, for the sake of 
argument, that utility is the test of 
truth; that the Church may be for- 
saken, if good shall result from our 
desertion, we hesitate not to meet 
our opponents on this their favourite 
ground, and to maintain that, upon 
their own principles, they ought to 
conform without delay. By proving 
that all men are enabled, when in 
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communion with the Church, to be 
more extensively and permanently 
useful, than upon any other system, 
we shall supply the only link that is 
wanting in the chain, which ought 
to unite our population to their spi- 
ritual guides. 

Nor should it be inferred, from 
this assertion, that the utility of the 
Church is a point which has not hi- 
therto been enforced; for the con- 
trary is well known to be the fact— 
but the best mode of enforcing it, 
changes from day to day: a ques- 
tion of comparison must necessarily 
he affected by every alteration in the 
parties compared ; nor is it possible 
that it should be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion, till one side aban- 
dons the pursuit. The writings of 
former days, which so successfully 
defended the theory of our Establish- 
ment, are still unanswered; but of 
course they cannot vindicate its 
present conduct, and it is expedient 
that this should not be neglected. 
For nothing is more common, in spite 
of recent improvement, than to be 
told that we are satisfied with things 
as they are; that we desire no me- 
lioration in the morals of the people ; 
that we are even hostile to the dis. 
semination of religious truth. in 
the name of our Church, we deny 
the truth of this charge; and shall 
adduce many proofs of its falsehood 
in the progress of our work, in ad- 
dition to that which we trust will 
be contained in the work itself. We 
shall shew that a numerous and re- 
spectable body of churchmen are as 
zealous in the canse of Christianity, 
as any of the sects by which they 
are surrounded ; that the clergy are 
fully alive to the spiritual wants of 
their flock, and are daily making 
fresh exertions to supply them; that 
the flame from our altar, very far 
from being extinguished, is spread- 
ing with rapidity from place to 
place, and will soon illuminate every 
dwelling which is not closed against 
the light. 

The substantial difference be- 
tween the conscientious churchman 
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and dissenter, is, that one would 
work the necessary improvement 
among the people, by repairing 
and invigorating established means 
of action; the other would either 
do away the Establishment altoge- 
ther, and introduce -a new constitu- 
tion in its place, or he would per- 
vert it, under the name of reforma- 
tion, to purposes of which its found- 
ers never dreamed. But from cir- 
cumstances upon which it is un- 
necessary to dwell, this state of the 
case is not generally known: it has 
suited many men to represent it ina 
different light; and, though the 
more active and intelligent church- 
men have protested against this con- 
duct, yet it is persisted in still by 
their open opponents, and it has not 
been unencouraged by their luke- 
warm friends. The self-styled re- 
former, denounces every one who 
opposes him, as a friend to cor- 
ruption; while, in truth, bis own 
violence is its most effectual sup- 
porter. In the political world, the 
maneeuvre is too stale to be of ser- 
vice; but it has a considerable in- 
fluence with the ignorant and un- 
thinking. And in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, which are not so thoroughly 
discussed, the same game can be 
played at much greater advantage. 
For nothing can be more evident, 
than the existence of a large propur- 
tion of that evil, to remove which 
is the pretext for many actions we 
condemn. Whatsoever way we turn, 
we behold much that a Christian 
country should not contain; much 
that every Christian must deplore 
and blame. Much profligacy, much 
profaneness, much scofling; some 
open infidelity; much envy, strife, 
railing; much ineffectual, because 
dead faith; much false doctrine, he- 
resy, and schism. And, in spite of 
the awakening experience of the last 
ten years, there are numbers not in- 
tentionally hostile to the Church, 
who have been so repeatedly assured, 
that we are satisfied with all these enor- 
mities ; that we have the power, but 
not the will, to redress them; that 
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they are absolutely persuaded of the 
fact. Our answer to this charge, 
will be nearly to the same purport, 
as that which the demagogues have 
received from all respectable states- 
men. They say, that if anarchy, 
confusion, or democracy, be the ne- 
cessary consequence of the measure 
proposed, it never shall have their 
support: that they are ready to im- 
prove, to regulate, and to correct, but 
that it is not their duty or their inten- 
tion to subvert the constitution. And 
if a religious reformation shall be set 
forward upon similar grounds, if fana- 
ticism or infidelity be the basis upon 
which it rests, and the improvement 
of the people be the object in view, 
we shall deny that there is any con- 
nection between the end and the 
means, and beg leave to discounte- 
nance the whole proceeding. But it 
no more follows that we deny the ne- 
cessity of reformation, or that we are 
lukewarm and indifferent to its pro- 
gress, than that we have no intention 
of arriving at the end of our journey, 
because we refuse to follow the di- 
rections of a sizu-post which is noto- 
riously incorrect. 

We are ready to support and fur- 
ther all genuine improvement, What- 
ever can be effected by the dis- 
semination of religious knowledge; 
whatever can stimulate the indolent, 
encourage the laborious, or direct 
ihe zealous friend of Christianity, 
shall have our hearty approbation 
and assistance. Much may be done 
by the early cultivation of piety ; 
much by the example of upright and 
conscientious clergymen; much by 
that co-operation which the laity so 
kindly tender ; and which has been 
received in the same spirit with 
which it was offered. We do not 
deny, that torpor and negligence 
may be sometimes seen, where very 
different habits are required: we 
would leave nothing undone which 
can contribute to their removal; but 
we can neither see the theoretical 
nor the practical excellence of certain 
plans, whieh are intended to effect 
it. Even granting that more might 
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have becn accomplished by the 
clergy; we still contend that the ex- 
isteuce of many evils being undis- 
puted, the question how they may 
be removed is of much more import- 
ance, than an attempt to trace them 
back to their source. A large and 
respectable body of churchmen are 
earnestly employed in the promotion 
of piety; the foundation upon which 
they build is our scriptural faith; 
and if they are adequately supported, 
we have no doubt of their success. 
But if they are continually opposed 
from two opposite quarters ; if the 
fanatic decries them as mere teachers 
of morality, by whom the Gospel 
is not understood; and the excuser 
of fanaticism, though no fanatic 
himself, contends that it is the only 
method of effecting a reform ; if they 
are thwarted by the direct opposi- 
tion of dissenters, stigmatized by the 
whisper of plausible pretenders to 
impertiality, and discouraged by the 
apathy of silent friends; then the 
issue of their labours, however use- 
ful and honourable in the circle to 
which they are confined, cannot be 
that general improvement in reli- 
gion, which is the professed object 
of us all. 

Here, therefore, are two methods 
in which we purpose to be of use. 
In the first place, we will shew, 
that the peculiar tenets of dis- 
senters, a perversion of the 
Gospel, not the Gospel itself: in 
the second, we will contend, and 
we trust not weakly or intemperately, 
that those who are anxious to bene- 
fit their fellow-creatures, and on this 
ground, give more countenance to 
sectaries than to churchmen, are 
acting under a delusion, and wan- 
dering far out of their read. The 
first is unquestionably well trodden 
ground; but it is constantly turned 
up fresh by our indefatigabie adver- 
sary, and never should be long with- 
out aitention, The second que 


tion has not been discussed as it de- 


are 


serves; and we conceive that a mi- 
nute enquiry into all the subjects 
which it involves, may set us for- 
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ward materially in our attempt. 
Where fanaticism exists, it cannot 
be easily eradicated; but where it 
is merely excused as an inoflensive 
error, or encouraged as a powertul 
stimulus, there we may attempt to 
shew, that the epithet inoffensive ts 
by no means appropriate; and that 
powerful as may be the stimulus 
which it affords, the dithculty of di- 
recting it renders it a 
tool. We may state, that inaccurate 
estimates of God and mun, are not 
the best means of promoting the 
glory of the one, or the improve- 
ment of the other. We may prove, 
that the sober Christian is disgust- 
ed by the misrepresentation of his 
creed, and the infidel delighted at 
every fresh absurdity; that, instead 
of convincing a whole family of the 
importance of religion, and persuad- 
ing them to regulate their conduct 
by its dictates, fanaticism will turn 


dangerous 


one-half of them into furious enthu- | 


siasts, and leave the other in a 
state of indifference and unbelief. 
Enough has been said to apprize the 
reader of the views by which we shall 
regulate our undertaking. He is ac- 
quainted with the manner in which our 
general enquiries will be conducted, 
and enabled to form some opinion of 
their probable result. Correspond- 
ents are informed of the peculiar de 
scription of articles which we shall 
receive and insert with the greatest 
satisfaction; and we have pleaded 
not guilty at the outset, to those 
charges of bigotry and intolerance 
and supineness, which, in spite of 
their absurdity, have still some in- 
fluence in the world. And if we can 
revive the moderate, but zealous and 
decided spirit of those men, by 
whom the Church of England was 
refurmed, and of that large propor- 
tion of their successors, whose la- 
bour and piety have preserved it in 
strength and splendour; if we can 
shew the inactive and careless, that 
the errors of our adversary, ate no 
excuse for their conduct, but that, 
on the contrary, if he ultimately 
succeeds in his object, it is to them 
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thathe will be indebted *for his suc- 
cess; that an able and virulent anta- 
gonist is not a more formidable ob- 
stacle, -than an insincere or idle 
friend ; we sha!l have made no small 
progress in our main undertaking, 
und the cause of Christianity will not 
have suilered in our hands, 

Hiaving said thus much upon our 
general and particular objects, which 
are unquestionably the objects of 
nany besides ourselves, it remains 
that we should state the method in 
which our publication can be instru- 
mental in promoting them. 

There are two modes in which we 
conceive that this may be accom- 
plished; first, by the well known 
power of the periodical press; and, 
secondly, by an increased corre- 
spondence and co-operation among 
all who are of the same opinion as 
ourselves. 

In the first place, we must meet 
our enemies upon their own ground ; 
and to do this, a force must be pre- 
pared upon our side, calculated to 
cope with that which is so success- 
fully employed on theirs. We must 
no longer trust iinplicitly to our first- 
rate men-of-war, when the ocean is 
darkened by a flotilla of cock boats. 

We are aware that this proposal 
may meet withan unfavourable recep- 
tion from two very different quarters. 
All who desire to witness the over- 
throw of our Establishment, and all 
who are indifferent to its danger, will 
pronounce our undertzking worse 
than useless. To such we can only 
say, that their disapprobation is a 
flattering testimony in our favour; 
and that we hope to receive it in 
abundance, as we preceed in our 
undertaking. But there are others, 
whom we would address in a very 
different tone; whom we should be 
sorry to alienate, and delighted to 
persuade. We mean the second 
class, to whom our publication may 
appear objectionable; namely, those 
genuine members of the Established 
Church, who do not perceive the 
danger to which they are exposed, or 
who conceive that we have not adopt- 
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ed the proper method of averting it. 
‘To these we are prepared to concede 
a large part of their demands. They 
will tell us that our Establishment 
has solid foundations, and in this 
we shall readily acquiesce. They 
will point to the venerable writers 
who have demonstrated its excellen- 
cies, and we shall not consent to join 
silently in their eulogium. They 
will ask if our opponents have an- 
swercd these arguments; we shall 
reply in the negative, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. They will dilate 
upon the necessary influence of rea- 
son and learning ; and contend that 
where these are wanting no religious 
triumph can be permanent;that contro 
versy should not be submitted to the 
mob; that the ordinary modes of edu- 
cation and preaching are better cal- 
culated to enlighten the public mind, 
than an initiation into disputes which 
they will not understand, but upon 
which they will, nevertheless, be very 
ready to decide. 

We do not deny the truth of 
these general observations; but we 
think that they are not applicable 
to the times in which we live. They 
might have been very properly ad- 
dressed to those who first dragged 
theology out of her chariot, and forced 
her to trudge barefoot in the mire, 
but we merely offer our assistance in 
her awkward situation, to lead her, 
if it be possible, into a clean dry 
path. It is not from preference, but 
from necessity, that we change our 
arms: we acknowledge that Hooker, 
and Taylor, and Stillingfleet, ought 
not to be laid aside for a sixpeuny 
pamphlet; but fashion rules in reli- 
gious as well as in military accoutre- 
ments, and the heavy armour in the 
Tower would be a fatal impediment 
to heroes who have triumphed in 
jackets and trowsers. Arguments 
which are drawn up in the most popu- 
lar form, which are priuted and pub- 
lished expressly for general use, 
which openly appeal from the learned 
to the vulgar, and do not scruple to 
rely upon vulgar credulity, lave not 
much to apprehend from three hun- 
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dred pages of refutation. On this 
account, we must confess, that recent 
writings in support of the orthodox 


Church, even the masterly writings of 


Archdeacon Daubeny, Dr. Magee, 
and Dr. Laurence, have not pro- 
duced all the good effect that we 
desire. They have unquestionably 
done much in their generation; they 
have materially strengthened 
cause among the higher and more 
reflecting classes of society, and 
they have reduced certain polemics 
who attempted to answer them, to 
the disagreeable necessity of proving 
their own weakness. 

But still the antidote las not circu- 
lated so extensively as the poison. 
Numbers who have no decided opi- 
nions upon the subjects in dispute, 
whose only reason for not having en- 
rolled themselves in our ranks, ts ig- 
norance of the contest in which we are 
engaged, will readily listen to what we 
may Say in a pamphilet ora magazine ; 
while a thick octavo volume is an in- 
superable stumbling-block. They 
have not leisure or patience to read 
through such a book at once; they 
are deficient in those habits of at 
tention and recollection which should 
be brought to the study of a finished 
treatise, and perhaps too they may 
want the money which is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the perusal, 
In all or any of these circumstances, 
what can they do! They can acquire 
some information upon theological 
subjects at an infinitely cheaper rate. 
They will find it arranged in a popu- 
lar form, and adapted to the palate 
of no inconsiderable class. The 
controversies of the day are reported 
at length; and the omission of all 
that can be advanced upon one side 
of a question, leaves ample room for 
doing justice to the other. Abstracts 
and summaries of Christian learning, 
past, present, and future, are ar- 
ranged under their various titles, and 
delivered most dogmatically to the 
public. There are Methodist Ma- 
gazines, and Congregational Maga- 
zines, and Evangelical Magazines, 
and New Evangelical Magazines, 
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and a host of Observers, Reflectors, 
and Guardians, which pour forth 
their spring tides once a month, 
and convey such information as 
they think fit to select, together with 
such comments upon that informa- 
tion, as it suits their purpose to sub- 
join, into every corner of the king- 
dom. And among them all, among 
all this motley assemblage of religi- 
Magazines, there is not one 
which the Church of England could 
select as its advocate, or acknowledge 
as its friend. Surely, therefore, in- 
stead of apologizing for the present 
attempt, we may be called upon to 
explain why it has been so long de- 
ferred. 

And we confess ourselves unable 
to give as satisfactory an answer 
to this question, as to that which 
doubted the necessity of our un- 
dertaking. ‘The real cause which 
we conceive to have produced this 
torpor, is one that pervades every 
description of mankind, and pro- 
duces most important effects. There 
is, necessarily, more activity dis- 
played by those who are contend- 
ing for honour than by others who 
have triumphed in the cause of 
truth. It is not that the latter 
have nothing to do, or that they 
are content to do nothing. But 
the spirits are less roused by a walk 
upon the plain at the top, than by an 
arduous struggle on the mountain- 
side. In the former case, no material 
change can be expected; in the lat- 
ter, something is added to our con- 
sequence by every succeeding step; 
and to continue stationary, is to con- 
tinue insignificant. This principle is 
recognized which ever way we turn 
our and, therefore it would 
not be fair to blame the Church se- 
verely for giving way to it. And, 
when it is remembered, that our ad- 
versaries have likewise the advantage 
of an attack ; that they may select 
whatever weapons, may advance 
from whatever quarter, and may as- 
semble in whatever numbers they 
think fit; while we are compelled, 
silently, io observe their proceedings, 
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and shape our resistance accordingly . 
it will not be considered as a very 
heinous offence, to have been less 
alert in counteracting them than pru- 
dence required. The omission, how- 
ever, being discovered, must be re- 
paired without delay ; we must with- 
stand them wheresoever they aitack ; 
and as they have attacked, by short 
essays and popular statements, en- 
deavouring to gain those advantages 
in detail, which are utterly beyond 
their reach in a general contest, we 
here adopt their plan. The ardent 
spirit, which has been inclosed so 
long, in massy vessels, shall be libe- 
rated at last from its confinement; it 
shall be our endeavour to temper the 
rugged blast of controversy to the 
shorn and bleating lamb; and to 
enable any man, who thinks the sub- 
ject worth a moment’s consideration, 
to perceive whether we or our ad- 
versaries are in the right. 

Nor let it be supposed, that we 
exaggerate our own strength, or 
think that we can furnish what pre- 
ceding defenders of our Church have 
not been able to supply. Our object 
and intention is not to invent, but 
to CONCENTRATE, We would by 
no means be understood to say, that 
the Clergy have been insufficient to 
their own defence; on the contrary, 
we think that they have triumphed 
in every contest. But we lament 
that they have gained more credit 
than territory by their victories. It 
is here that we conceive our efforts 
may not prove unacceptable, and 
by abridging and disseminating the 
writings of our brethren, by contrast- 
ing their candid and manly statements 
with the wavering unsettled doctrines 
of their opponents, by teaching those 
votaries of the periodical press, who 
at present cannot listen to the words 
of the Church, that the Church is 
never silent from want of an answer, 
we shall endeavour to advance our 
common cause. 

Could we persuade one intelligent 
Clergyman, in every diocese, to com- 
municate to us those answers, expla- 
nations, and apologies with which he 
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protects his own fold from error, and 
permit us to publish them to the 
world, the object which we pursue 
would be accomplished. The friends 
of the Establishment would learn 
from these varied statements, that all 
parts of the kingdom are exposed to 
similar attacks ; they would also dis- 
cover that in no part are these at- 
tacks unresisted ; that the mischief is 
clearly seen, the danger of despising 
it loudly proclaimed, the essential 
difference between our doctrine and 
the perversion of it admirably de- 
monstrated from a multiplicity of un- 
connected quarters. Our opponents 
would perceive, and perhaps would 
consent. to acknowledge, that they 
are not resisted by a small party in 
the Church; and that their success, 
should they unhappily succeed, wili 
not be obtained without a struggle. 
And the mere advocate for free dis- 
cussion, will find that we agree in his 
estimate of its importance; that we 
bow with deference to the power of 
the press; allow that we have been 
imprudent in not sooner courting her 
alliance, and trust that we shall now 
atone, by assiduous gallantry, for the 
indifference which we have so long 
manifested to her charms. She 
should receive us, be it observed, 
not with the vulgar disdain of a con- 
queror; but with conscious conde- 
scending superiority; and should 
encourage her new subjects to de- 
light in their thraldom, by listening 
patiently and impartially to their 
complaints. 

We intended merely to state the 
value of a periodical work upon re- 
ligion; but have, in fact, not only 
offered our sentiments on this head, 
but touched also upon the necessity 
and the means of co-operation. It 
hardiy can be required to discuss 
them more at length. That we 
ought zealously to co-operate with 
those whose sentiments we adopt, is 
a proposition which admits of no 
dispute. If modern liberality per- 
suade or charm us, let us assuciate 
with others who drink at the same 
luscious fountain; and unite with 
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them in destroying sects, distinctions, 
and establishments. Or if we con- 
scientiously believe that there is one 
form and fashion under which alone 
Christianity can be taught according 
to the will of its author, and the spi- 
rit of its revelations; then, whether 
this form be in honour or dishonour, 
whether the profession of it ranks 
us among the illustrious upon earth, 
or whether it subjects us to persecu- 
tion and contempt, we are bound to 
take every precaution which can 
conduce to its safety, and there is no 
one more important than co-opera- 
tion among its friends, 

In fact, the assertion is little better 
than a truism; and we might be 
justly ridiculed for speaking of it 
with so much emphasis, if it were 
uot notoriously certain, that a large 
proportion of our Church never 
dream of adopting this system in its 
defence; and that the recommenda- 
tion of it will probably be received as 
a mark of prejudice and bigotry. In 
every other sect and party, the cir- 
cumstances are different. It would 
be the shallowest of all trifling to 
preach co-operation to dissenters ; 
they practise it already in the fullest 
extent, and represent it, not ab- 
sardly, as an anchor on which their 
safety depends. Nor is the imitation 
of them in this unobjectionable point, 
a proposal which originates with 
humble individuals like ourselves ; 
but itis merely an extension, and we 
would hope an improvement of the 
system which is receiving such un- 
equivocal approbation from the lead- 
ing characters of the day. For what 
is the peculiar recommendation 
of the Societies which adorn our 
Church, but the concert and 
operation which they produce? They 
direct the exertions of distant and 
unconnected individuals to a com- 
mon point; they furnish the zealous 
with the means of acting temperately 
and discreetly ; they stimulate the 
inactive by facilitating their labours ; 
they form a standard by which the 
Clergy may regulate their conduct aud 
opinions, and become virtually, if not 
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formally acquainted, with the senti- 
ments of their brethren upon any sub- 
ject on which they wish for advice. 
It is not probable that these ob- 
jects were overlooked at the insti- 
tution of the Societies in ques- 
tion; nor can it be said, that they 
have been forgotten during their pro- 
gress. It is notorious, that they have 
been attained in no inconsiderable 
degree, and that their attainment has 
been very beneficial. They have al- 
ready laid a foundation upon which 
more genuine improvement may be 
reared in half a century, than has 
been brought about in all the years 
that have elapsed since the Reforma- 
tion: and no one, who con- 
vinced of their great practical excel- 
lence, should refuse to admit the 
propriety of the co-operation for 
which we plead. It has been adopt- 
ed, and has not been found wanting, 
by those whose example is most wor- , 
thy of imitation, and whose opinion 
ought to influence the conduct of 
their brethren. Nor can any objec- 
tions be urged against that enlarge- 
ment of the system which this publi- 
cation proposes to effect, except those 


1s 


‘which might have been equally ap- 


plied to the original adoption of it, 
and to which we consequently are 
provided with an adequate answer. 
There is certainly no arrogance, 
and we trust that there is no impru- 
dence, in following up so excellent a 
plan. The press is at least as powerful 
asany other mode of communication ; 
and in the present instance, it can 
remove the only remaining obstacle 
by which the progress of our Institu- 
tions is retarded, ‘They are not 
known as they ought to be, except 
by their enemies or their friends. 
That proportion of the community, 
which professes or feels indifierence, 
will not readily procure a frequent 
account of their proceedings. It is 
necessary either to communicate with 
their principal members, or to read 
voluminous annual reports, or to 
study the controversy which has run 
to such a length, before a proper ac- 
quaintance with these Societies can 
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be obtained. But as the dissemination 
of knowledge is their principal ob- 
ject; and as they must theuiselves be 
known before they can be iusirumen- 
tal ia this work, what motive should 
prevent Churchiven of any rank or 
description from availing themselves 
of the facilities which are attorded 
by a periodical publication? — Ls it 
desirable, that the inhabitants of one 
extremity of the kingdom should be 
acquainted with the religious institu- 
tions of the other? That those 
places, which are distinguished for 
the size and regularity of their 
schools, should be held up as au ex- 
ample to the rest of the couutry? That 
we may kuow where the active sup- 
porters of our system abound ; and 
furnish assistance wherever they are 
wanting ! We conceive that each of 
these objects may be readily accom- 
plished, if our journal receives the 
support upon which it is authorized 
to calculate. We are not advocates 
for religious gossipping—but we can- 
not regard au appetite for religious 
intelligence as an unfayourable symp- 
tom—we believe that in common 
with other appetites, its moderate 
gratification will tend to preserve and 
invigorate the frame. 

It is not the intention of a Pre- 
face to obviate every difficulty that 
may be suggested; and we must 
not flatter ourselyes that we have 
accomplished so formidable a task. 
But if we have made out such a 
prima facie case, as shall induce an 
impartial grand jury to send our cause 
into court, we shall then be able and 
ready to enter at large into its 
merits, and hope to answer all the 
arguments by which it shall be op 
posed, Weare not aware of any prin- 
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ciple upon which our genere! purpose 
can be condemned, which does not 
assume the propricty of indetatigable 
zeal on the part oi all by whom the 
Establishment is decried, aud the 
impropriety of the least exertion by 
those to whom it is dear. Lt is on 
this account that we more especially 
request a candid hearmg ; we desire 
to be regarded not merely as authors 
who would promote the success of 
their writings, but as Christians, sin- 
cerely zealous for the propagation of 
truth. Upon the execution of the 
work, it is not our province to 
decide; but we feel confident, that 
the cause in which we are engaged, 
is sound; aud that the motives by 
which we are actuated, cannot 
“* make ashamed.” If the defence is 
not well conducted, let the advocate 
be dismissed ; but the suit should not 
therefore be abandouved, The cause 
of pure morality and unadulterated 
religion, the cause of moderation, 
of learning, and of truth, is estimated 
most unfairly, when it is identified 
with the talent of its supporters. 
However fashionable it may be to 
judge of merit by ability, and to 
pardon or palliate the most aboimina- 
ble profligacy, in consideration of 
wit and eloquence which render it 
doubly destructive, we must protest 
against the custom as pernicious and 
absurd. The old school of criticism 
was neither so liberal nor so indif- 
ferent ; and we trust that its influ- 
ence may so far prevail in the consi- 
deration of the Work now submitted 
to the public, that the cause, and 
the defenders of the cause, may not 
be confounded; that the one may be 
protected and prosper, whatever may 
be the fate or the merits of the other. 
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On Mysteries in Religion. 


Ir is a favourite thesis in the schools 
of infidelity, that religion ends, 
where mystery begins. It would 
facilitate the establishment of this 
position, if it could be vindicated 
from a very obvious exception; 
that there is no department of 
science or philosophy which is ex- 
empt from mysteries; that is, from 
difficulties, which the sagacity of 
man cannot unfold, which no sense 
can penetrate and no language ex- 
press, and which speak perempto- 
rily to the curiosity of the inquirer, 
Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
farther. ‘The science of demonstra- 
tion itself proceeds from a point, 
which can be described only by its 
negative qualities, and of which the 
position is assumed ; from this point 
issues the line, of indefinite length, 
but supposititious breadth; and this 
line is the only measure of the circle, 
of that figure, which having neither 
beginning nor end, is the suitable 
emblem of eternity. In astronomy, 
the diurnal revolution of the earth 
on its axis, is a secret unknown to 
the multitude of men, and seems to 
contradict the senses of the un- 
instructed beholder. Beneath the 
earth are metals, possessing different 
qualities ; the fact is admitted, but 
the cause is unknown, and the inves- 
tigation of it is unattempted. The 
air, which we breathe, is confessed 
to be impalpable, and _ invisible; 
properties, sufficiently abstruse and 
inscrutable; and to these may be 
added, agreeably to our Lord's re- 
ference to religious mysteries, that 
we know not whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth. The constitution 
of man, fearfully and wonderfully 
made, involves a series of mysteries, 
which however illustrated and ex- 
plained by comparative anatomy, 
elude the grasp of actual experiment 
and positive science. The seat of 
life; the organs of digestion; the 
process of animal secretions and 


excretions ; the composition and de- 
composition of flesh, and blood, and 
bone, defy the search of man, and 
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must be left to the infinite wisdom 
of him, who made them, and fixed 
the laws of their operation, 

If in these things, which are sub- 
mitted to the human senses, and 
which are the proper object of 
human investigation, our knowledge 
must be comprehended within cer- 
tain limits, which it cannot pass; is 
it an offence to our reason, that in 
the things, which are invisible and 
spiritual, there should be some dif- 
ficulties, which cannot be explained ; 
some mysterious articles of faith, 
true in themselves, but inexplicable 
in their nature and circumstances ? 
In the revelation, which the infinite 
wisdom of God has addressed to the 
finite understanding of man; in the 
things of which it was foretold, that 
the eye had not seen, nor the ear 
heard, neither had it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive them *, 
mystery is so far from invalidating, 
that it recommends and confirms the 
truth. If every part of revelation 
was obvious to the human faculties, 
where was the need or necessity of 
it? or why could not reason at one 
time discover, what at another it is 
capable of explaining? He, who 
dwelleth in light inaccessible, can 
neither be drawn from his secret 
dwelling, but by his own revelation 
of himself; nor when he hath re- 
vealed himself, can he be understood 
beyond the measure of knowledge, 
which he vouchsafes to communi- 
cate. The being of God, and the 
hope of eternal life, are doctrines, 
which are now supposed most con- 
genial to the feelings of our nature ; 
but let it be remembered, that even 
these doctrines were never known 
with any degree of certainty, but by 
revelation, and that the little glim- 
merings of knowledge, which are 
seen in the isles of the heathen, are 
but the spark of a glimmering and 
exhausted tradition, which nothing 
but the light of the Gospel can re- 
kindle. The same tradition has 
preserved other doctrines, as the 
necessity of propitiating the Deity 
with sacrifices, which prevails every 
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where, and a belief of the Incarna- 
tion and a Triune God, which embel- 
lishes the intricate mythology of the 
East, and is not undiscernible in 
the poetry and philosophy of Greece 
and Rome. Derived from a‘common 
origin, these primitive traditions 
afford collateral aid to revelation, 
and repress the presumption of the 
adversary, by yielding irrefragable 
proof, that these mysterious and 
incomprehensible principles were 
not considered offensive to reason, 
at a time, when all the energies of 
the human mind were called into 
action, and man had no external 
light to direct him, in maintaining 
or rejecting the popular doctrines of 
the age. 

It was in a country, which had 
made but little progress in human 
philosophy, and by men, with one 
illustrious exception, wholly unedu- 
cated, that the truths which Christ 
delivered, were registered and re- 
corded for the instruction of all sue- 
ceeding generations. The writers 
of the New Testament had no skill 
in weaving the web of metaphysical 
subtlety, and satisfied with the form 
of knowledge, which was presented 
in the law, they probably knew no- 
thing of the traditions of the hea- 
then ; they were content to repeat 
what they had heard, and to report 
what they had seen. Their minds 
were naturally liable to the same 
prejudices as other men, and if any 
doctrine was unreasonable or absurd, 
why were not they offended as well 
as their disciples in the present day, 
especially since they have not scru- 
pled to record of themselves, that 
on various occasions, they were 
offended? When, however, in his 
several epistles, the most learned of 
their body introduces the mention of 
mystery, he is very far from except- 
ing against it himself, or endeavour- 
ing to accommodate it to the views 
of his disciples. It is true, that the 


mystery, on which he principally 
insists, is the participation of the 
Gentiles in the privileges of the 
Gospel; and this mystery he de- 
acribes as one which had been kept 
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secret, but was at length made ma- 
nifest. Tut he speaks also of mys- 
teries, which were still hidden and 
unexplained. Such is the mysterious 
change, which shall take ‘place at 
the resurrection: Behold! I shew 
you a mystery; we shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed *. 
The union of Christ with his Church 
was equally impenetrable: This is a 
great mystery ; but I speak concern- 
ing Christ and his Church+. The 
mystery of godliness{ is also de- 
clared to be confessedly, incontro- 
vertibly great. What then is this 
mystery? It is a manifestation in 
the flesh: but is it a strange or in- 
credible thing, that a man should be 
seen among men, be baptized, con- 
verse with his companions, and that 
his doctrines should be propagated 
and embraced? This was the -case 
of the Apostles themselves, and was 
so far from being a confessedly 
great mystery, that it was no mys- 
tery m any conceivable sense of the 
word, 

It may nevertheless be conceded, 
that the mysteries, which God hath 
revealed, and which are contained in 
the Scriptures, may be multiplied 
by false expositions of the faith, 
and that simple truths may be 
rendered intricate and perplexed, 
through the perverseness of men, in 
aspiring to wisdom beyond that 
which is written, and vainly attempt- 
ing to explain, what is in its nature 
inexplicable. It may be important, 
therefore, to fix a standard of dis- 
tinction between real and fictitious 
mysteries, between the sublime in- 
tinities of divine revelation, and the 
mere perplexities of injudicious in- 
terpreters, If mysteries, however 
superior, are not contrary to reason 
or to sense; if they are described as 
mysteries, and the rejection of them 
is denounced as heresy, and imputed 
to unbecoming motives ; if the evi- 
dence on which they rest is suthicient 
to establish their authenticity, and 
they are not deduced from a single 
text, but from many texts agreeing 


* 1 Cor, xv. 51. + Eph. vy. 32, 
t 1 Tim. iii, 16. 
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with the general tenour of the Scrip- 
tures, and concurring in one con- 
sistent truth, they may be pronounced 
true, and of divine original. Let 
these rules be applied to the doc- 
trine of substantiation, by a compa- 
rison of which with more authentic 
mysteries, the credulous have at- 
tempted to support an error, and 
the unbelieving to depreciate a 
truth. Transubstantiation is con- 
trary to reason and to sense, because 
not only do the bread and wine un- 
dergo no visible alteration, but the 
body of Christ, which is in heaven, 
cannot be eaten upon earth. The 
supposed doctrine is never men- 
tioned in the Scriptures as a mys- 
tery, nor is the heresy of rejecting it 
foretold. It is deduced from several 
texts, but all those texts are but 
different records of one identical 
saying of our Lord, and that saying 
requiring from the context, and 
from the familiar usage of the Jews, 
a different exposition. 

Let the same rules be applied to 
the divinity of the Son of God. The 
doctrine is not contrary to sense, 
for the divinity is not the object of 
sense, nor of reason, for reason 
confessedly cannot comprehend it. 
It is described as a mystery*; the 
rejection of it is denounced even as 
a damnable heresy, and imputed to 
the most offensive principles+; and 
every thing which bears the appear- 
ance of caution}, or qualification, 
or reserve, is urged against the op- 
posite doctrine. It is frequently, 
and under a variety of expressions, 
maintained in the Scriptures, and the 
ineflicacy of every attempt to give a 
different, and at the same time a per- 
spicuous and consistent view of the 
principal texts in which it is convey- 
ed, affords a strong presumption in 
favour of the received interpretation. 

It has been objected, that the 
acknowledgment of mysterious doc- 
trines is not consistent with the 
simplicity which is in Jesus. It is 
natural to examine the exception by 
the text of the Apostle, from which 
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it is evidently borrowed: ‘I fear lest 
by any means, as the Serpent be- 
guiled Eve through his subtlety, so 
your minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity that is in Christ 
Jesus*.’? The Apostle illustrates the 
method of falling from Christian 
simplicity, by referring to a mys- 
terious tact, which involves in itself 
the mysterious doctrines of the being 
and power of Satan, and that fall of 
the mother of us all, in which ori- 
ginated the necessity of the incar- 
nation and atonement. This is per- 
haps the only text in which the word 
simplicity is used in connection with 
Christian doctrine: and if the Apos- 
tle in this instance had meant it to 
be exclusive of mystery, he would 
hardly have alluded to the subtlety 
of Satan, and the temptation of Eve, 
and by his allusion have given au- 
thenticity to a person, and to a 
transaction, which some would fain 
resolve into an allegorical fable. 

Mysteries are not therefore incom- 
patible with Christian simplicity. 
The writers of the New Testament 
do not condemn them; ner can they 
with any degree of reason be sus- 
pected either of inventing or of 
borrowing them. There are clear 
standards for distinguishing the sub- 
lime truths which flow from a divine 
revelation, from the absurd figments 
of credulity and superstition ; and 
there is no science and no philo- 
sophy, which is free from mexplica- 
ble difficulties. We conclude there- 
fore with rejecting the position of 
the adversary, and with maintaining, 
that mysteries may consist with 
religion, without prejudice to Chris- 
tian simplicity. 

ee ee 
The Apotheosis of Romulus. 


THE celebrated Irish divine, Charles 
Leslie, who, in the estimation of an 
unfavourable judge, was a reasoner 
not to be reasoned against, has laid 
down the following rules for the 
establishment of any matter of fact, 
in such a manner, that where they 
all meet, such matters of fact cannot 
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he false. ‘* The rules are these : 1st. 
that the matter of fact be such as 
that men’s outward senses, their 
eyes and ears, may be judges of it. 
2. That it be done publicly in the 
face of the world. 3. That not only 
public monuments be kept up in 
memory of it, but some outward 
actions to be performed. 4. That 
such monuments and such actions 
or observances be instituted, and do 
commence from the time that the 
matter of fact was done.” 

These rules concur in establishing 
the several facts of sacred history ; 


and there is no fiction, either of 


heathen mythology or mahometan 
imposture, which they can be applied 
to verify. The authority of these 
rules has been admitted by men who 
were very capable of judging of their 
power, and who were not disposed 
to attribute to them any force which 
they did not possess, and no history 
has been alleged which can bring 
the argument in question. The 
Apotheosis of Romulus, as related 
by Livy, has been sometimes ob- 
jected in private conversation, but 
the alleged exception has only con- 
firiued the rule. The following is 
the account of the transaction. Lib. 
1: Co S¥% 

** His immortalibus editis operi- 
bus, quum ad exercitum recenusen- 
dum, concionem in campo ad Capre 
paludem haberet, subito coorta tem- 
pestas cum magno fragore tonitri- 
busque tum denso regem operuit 
nimbo, ut conspectum ejus concioni 
abstulerit, nec deinde in terris Romu- 
lus fuit. Romana pubes, sedato tan- 
dem pavore, postquam ex tam turbido 
die serena et tranquilla Inx rediit, 
ubi vacuam sedem regiam vidit, etsi 
satis credebat Patribus, qui proximi 
steterant sublimen raptum procella, 
tamien velut orbitatis metu  icta, 
mestum aliquandiu silentrum obti- 
nuit. Deinde a paucis initio facto,— 
Deum Deo natum, regem parentem- 
que urbis Roman salvere universi 
Romulum jubent.—Fuisse credo tum 
quoque aliquos, qui discerptum re- 
gem Patrum manibus taciti argue- 
rent; manavit enim hee quoque, sed 
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perobscura fama. Illam alteram ad- 
miratio viri, et pavor presens nobi- 
litavit. Consilio etiam unius hominis 
addita rei dicitur fides. Namque 
Proculus Julius sollicita civitate de- 
siderio regis, et infensa Patribus, 
gravis ut traditur quamvis magne rei 
auctor, m concionem prodit. ‘ Ro- 
mulus, inquit, Quirites, parens urbis 
hujus, prima hodiernd luce, celo 
repente delapsus, se mihi obvium 
dedit ; quam perfusus horrore vene- 
rabundusque adstitissem, petens 
precibus, ut contra intueri fas esset; 
abi, nuncia, inquit, Romanis, ceeles- 
tes ita velle, ut mea Roma caput 
orbis terrarum sit, hee inguit locutus 
sublimis abiit.”” Mirum, quantum illi 
viro nuncianti hee fidei  fuerit, 
quamque desiterium Romuli, apud 
plebem exercitumque facta fide im- 
mortalitatis fenitum sit.” 

Our argument does not require us 
to notice the report, that Romulus 
was assassinated, which is mentioned 
by Livy, and admitted by other his- 
torians. It is obvious that the first 
of Leslie's rules does not apply; for 
the senses of the multitude were not 
judges of the fact: the storm had 
removed Romulus from their sight. 
Nor does the second rule apply : 
whatever became of Romulus, no- 
thing was done publicly in the face 
of the world. The fathers only who 
were near him, and who were sus- 
pected of despatching him, reported, 
that he was taken from them into 
heaven, The same remark applies 
to the device of Proculus; the cir- 
cumstances to which he refers were 
not done openly in the face of the 
world. The third rule may be ap- 
plied, for there were certam monu- 
ments kept up, and outward actions 
observed ; but then the fourth rule 
is irrelevant, or, at least, can be 
applied only under a limitation ; for 
the belief of his immortality was not 
confirmed but by the stratagem of 
Proculus, in which the divine honours 
paid to Romulus originated. 

Let the rules of Leslie be applied 
to the resurrection or to the ascen- 
sion of our Saviour, and the ab- 


surdity of employing them to au- 
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thenticate the Apotheosis of Romulus 
will immediately appear. 

The fact of the resurrection was 
transacted in secret, not in the face 
of the world, because the presence 
of witnesses was not necessary, and 

might have been suspicious. But 
the senses of men were judges of it, 
for forty days, during which his disci- 
ples saw and touched his body, and 
conversed with him familiarly, and 
the fact was exhibited publicly in 
the face of the world, for he appeared 
to different persons at different 
places ; and upon one occasion to 
tive hundred brethren, of whom the 
greater part were living when the 
apostle appealed to their testimony. 

At the time of our Lord's ascen- 
sion, his disciples were present, and 
he was in the act of blessing them, 
of laying his hands upon them, and 
speaking to them, when he ascended. 
Their senses, therefore, were judges 
of the fact, which was also done 
openly, in the presence of eleven 
men, of sufficient understanding, who 
continued for a long time watching 
him as he went up. 

In both cases of the ascension and 
of the resurrection, there were the sa- 
craments of Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord instituted at the time 
that these events took place, and 
universally and perpetually observed 
from that time to the present. 

In the one case, therefore, accord- 
ing to the condition laid down by 
the ‘author, the four rules may be 
applied together: in the other, two 
only can, by any possibility be ap- 
plied; and the irrelevancy of the 
other two principal rules, connected 
with the difierent relations of dif- 
ferent historians, and the admission 
of early reports of a contradictory 
kind, render the narrative unworthy 
of belief, and leave the standard of 
Leslie unaffected by the comparison, 
to bear the whole force of its tes- 
timony to the miraculous occurrences 
of Sacred Writ. 
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the profession of our Christian faith, 
or the practice of our Christian duty, 
as men, and as subjects of a lawful 
government. An occasion of this 
nature presents itself at the very 
commencement of our labours, 
which it would be improper not to 
notice, because it is of the highest 


importance that the principles of 


popular men should be publicly 
known, that all may have an oppor- 
tunity of judging of their conduct 
and designs, and of determining how 
far their election to power will be 
conducive or injurious to the public 
welfare. The recent nomination of 
Mr. Hobhouse, as a proper person 
to represent the city of Westminster 
in parliament, is an event which 
excited no surprize; for verily the 
gentlemen who assemble in Palace 
Yard, and from the neighbourhood 
of Tothill-Fields, are at liberty to 
send whom they will to do their work 
in the Chapel of St. Stephen; and 
so far as they are concerned, Mr. 
Hobhouse may be very capable of 
representing their sentiments. But 
in the event of his becoming a inem- 
ber of the House of Commons, the 
nation at large has an interest in 
him, and in his qualifications to 
discharge the complicated functions 
of a British legislator. His qualiti- 
cations for this office may be ascer- 
tained from his own recorded state- 
ments, in his Travels in Albania. Our 
extracts are from the first edition, 

The first extract which we present 
is recommended to the serious atten- 
tion of the husbands and fathers of 
Westminster, of whom we are per- 
suaded that there are not many who 
entertain or approve such notions of 
English women as those which Mr. 
Hobhouse has expressed. 

“ Sir Paul Rycaut was entirely 
mistaken when he attributed the 
depravity of the Turkish women to 
their disbelief in a future state, 
He was also going too far in describ- 
ing them as destitute of all principles 
of virtue. Examples of sensuality 
are, no doubt, to be found amongst 
them; and many travellers, whe, 
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perhaps, have only been served by 
the procurers of Pera with Armenian 
females, will be ready to vouch for, 
and magnify the fact. They have, 
it is true, as great a scope for the 
indulgence of any evil inclination as 
the beauties of Christendom; but 
Lady M. W. Montague cannot have 
been serious when she hints that 
they are equally licentious. I heard 
several tales similar to those told in 
books, of assignations formed at the 
shops of Jewish merchants, some 
of which had terminated tragically. 
The courtesans of the suburbs are 
chiefly Greeks, though some are 
Armenians, and a few of the lowest 
class are Mahometans. I should 
doubt whether there is, in the cha- 
racter of the Turkish women, igno- 
rant asthey are, more voluptuousness 
than in the spiritual females of our 
own luxurious metropolis.” P. 850. 

It is doubtful whether the cha- 
racter of English, or of Christian 
women is most concerned in these 
insinuations, and in the excellence 
which is claimed for the virtue of 
Mahometan ladies: and this doubt 
is confirmed by another passage, 
which we submit to the candid judg- 
ment of all of every denomination, 
who acknowledge the divine authority 
of the Christian religion. 

** At the back of the town there 
are many cemeteries belonging to 
the Turks, Jews, and Christians. 
In a pleasant, shady green, near the 
burying-ground, I remember to have 
remarked a low stunted tree, in- 
closed within a wall, the boughs of 
which were hung round with little 
shreds, or bags of cloth and cotton : 
on enquiry it appeared, that the tree 
was considered sacred to some de- 
mon, the inflictor of diseases; that 
the appendages were either votive 
offerings, or charms by which the 
malady was transferred from the 
patient to the shrub ; and that Turks, 
Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, alike 
resorted to this magical remedy. 
Another instance of this union of 
religions has been before mentioned. 
It may appear, at first sight, singu- 
lar, that sects, whose separate faiths 
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constitute their chief national dis- 
tinctions, should ever amalgamate 
and be united in any belief or prac- 
tice: but the coincidence is by no 
means strange; nor need we be 
surprized, that having sprung from 
the same source, they should revert 
to t'w ir common principle, and com- 
bine in doing homage to fear, the 
cause and origin of every supersti- 
tion,” p. 804. In another passage, 
p. 659, he speaks of the decay of 
* three religions,” by which he 
means the Christian, the Heathen, 
and the Mahometan. 

After this classification of Chris- 
tianity among the superstitions, 
which was the practice of the hea- 
then writers, T'acitus and Quintilian, 
and after reducing Christianity and 
Judaism to a level with Islamism and 
Heathenism, it is really a work of 
supererogation in Mr. Hobhouse to 
undertake the cause of a sect: but it 
would be unjust to deprive him of 
any advantages which he may derive 
in the course of his canvass from the 
following exposition of his Socinian 
attachments. 

** What was once thought a dis- 
grace to Socinus, may now be con- 
sidered an honour to the author of 
Islamism, who, when he declared, 
there is but one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet, may, considering the 
infirmities of human nature, be 
scarcely so much condemned for the 
imposture of the latter article, as 
for having promulgated the sublime 
truth contained in the first half of his 
concise creed.” P. 915. 

His creed! and Mahomet pro- 
mulgated the sublime truth! It was 
the revelation of Moses, ratified by 
Christ, before Mahomet was born ; 
and it is, and it will be the creed of 
Christians to the end of time, and 
after the imposture of Mahomet is 
brought to a perpetual end. 

The comfortable latitudinarianism, 
which Mr. Hobhouse has put into 
the mouth of a Mahometan, and ap- 
proved in an annexed note, will be a 
suitable conclusion to the preceding 
statement of Mr. Hobhouse’s creed. 

** The Mahometans themselves, 
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whether originally from climate or 
otherwise, notwithstanding great ap- 
parent steadiness in their own faith, 
are perfectly tolerant in their prac- 
tice: and I cannot help supposing 
that they entertain very charitable 
notions on this head; for | recollect 
a person of authority, to whory one 
of us had introduced our Albanian 
attendant, Dervish, with the recom- 
mendation that he was a Mussulman, 
observe, that he did not inquire into 
a man’s faith but his character, and 
that he presumed heaven would be 
wide enough for persons of all reli- 
gions *. 
—_——— 


National System at Athens, above a 
Century ago.—Extracted from a 
Voyage to Athens, &c. undertaken 
by Monsieur Guillatiere, and 
translated into English, 1676. 

Our Janizary went out with us in 

the afternoon. We left the Bazaar 

on the left hand, and crossed the 

Ceramick street without any re- 

marks ; and being got as far as the 

Temple of Theseus, which is in the 

way to the Academy, and one of the 

last houses in the town, our Janizary 
proposed to us to go and see a Greek 
of hisacquaintance who wasa Didas- 
calos, or schoolmaster. We desir- 
ed no better, and were upon thorns 
till we were with him, but alas, how 
were we disappointed, (who expect- 
ed nothing but the sublime notions 
of Plato, Zeno, and Aristotle,) when 


* “ The Koran has these words: ‘ Verily, 
those who believe, both Jews, and Naza- 
renes, (Christians) and Zalians, (Gentiles in 
Arabia, or Ishmaelites,) whosoever of these 
believe in the last day, and do good works, 
have their reward with their Lord, and no 
fear shall come upon them, neither shall 
they be affected with sorrow.’ Bellarmine, 
Thomas a Jesu, and others, cry scandal 
against this toleration, the last dotuge of Mo- 
homet ; and Reland has, I fear, with some 
success, defended the prophet against the 
heinous charge.” P. 918. 

Men of Westminster! These are the prin- 
ciples of the popular candidate, who now soli- 
cits your sutirages: It remains for you to 
determine, whether a man who holds these 
sentiments shall sit in the British Parliament 
and legislate for a country, in which Chris- 
tanity is part of the commoy law ofthe land, 
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the Janizary told us he was a me- 
chanic; how were we surprised to con- 
sider that a man of this quality should 
succeed in the place of such excel- 
lent persons. We found about thirty 
young lads sitting upon benches, 
and their master at the head of them 
teaching them to read; he rose up 
when we came in, and received us 
very civilly, in which, to give them 
their due, that nation is not sparing. 
The Janizary desired him to go on 
with his boys, and give us the liberty 
of seeing his method, which was 
pretty, and much beyond our expeo- 
tation. The master causing the 
whole classes to read at a time with- 
out confusion, every scholar being 
obliged to attention, and to mind 
what his neat neighbour reads : They 
had each of them the same author in 
their hand, and for example, if he 
had thirty scholars, he chose out 
some continued discourse, and gave 
them but thirty words to read: the 
first boy reading the first word, the 
second boy the second word, the 
third boy the third, and so on. If 
they read roundly and right, he gave 
them thirty words more. But, if any 
of the boys were out, or imperfect, 
he was corrected by the next, who 
was always very exact in observing 
him, and he his neighbour, till the 
whole number of words were read : 
So that the thirty scholars lying all 
of them at catch, and ready to take 
advantage of any defect in their 
neighbour, stimulated by an ambi- 
tion of being thought the best 
scholar, every one’s lesson was the 
lesson of all; and happy was he 
that could say it the best. To ob- 
viate any of the scholars eluding 
that order by preparing himself for 
any single word ; their places were 
changed, and he who at one readi 
was in the first place, was th itn 
a good distance in the next. Thus 
one lesson was enough for a whole 
form how numerous soever, and 
which was very convenient for the 
master, the boys were not constrain- 
ed to come to him one after another, 
for every one was & master to his 
neighbour. i 
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Magna Charta reformed. 


Ir is not very probable that our 
teaders are acquainted with the 
lucubrations of Mr. Wooler ; and 
we should not have been anxious to 
bring about an introduction, had he 
contined himself to the ordinary sub- 
jects of the democratic press. But 
our attention was excited, not many 
days ago, by a placard, on which 
“no more hanging for forgery” oc- 
cupied a conspicuous place; and 
which referred us for particulars to 
the Black Dwarf, No. 49. We were 
aware that some trials for forgery 
had terminated in an unexpected 
manner; and it was to be supposed, 
that in this land of free discussion, 
various opinions would be formed 
upon the subject; that some men 
would blame the jury for their irra- 
tional scepticism, and others would 
applaud their tenderness for the life 
of afellow-creature. But as hanging 
was the punishment assigned to for- 
gery by the law ; and as the legisla- 
tive body did not happen to be 
assembled, we were at a loss to 
conceive how the law had _ been 
repealed. The consequence was, an 
enquiry into the nature of the re- 
ported abolition; and it was fouad to 
rest upon principles of such a sin- 
gular description, that we shall ex- 
tract several passages, tending to 
elucidate the subject, from that un- 
stamped weekly newspaper, the 
Black Dwarf. 

At page 561 it is asserted that, 
** The slightest reference to the ori- 
gin of law, will enable ary one, but 
an English judge of the present day, 
to comprehend, that when law is 
opposed to justice that law ought to 
be sacrificed ; ani that a jury is not 
bound to enforce the precepts of a 
cruel, or the practice of a bad law.” 
Again, at page 593, “‘'To suppose, 
because a bad law exists, affecting 
the lives of Englishmen, that juries 
must become parties to its execution 
is an absurdity, ‘The jury is called, 
by the intent and spirit of all just 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 1. 
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legislation, to decide upon the moral 
guilt of the parties aecused, to as- 
certain what injury has been done to 
society, and to determine what pu- 
nishment is merited.” And that this 
doctrine may not be misunderstood, 
or forgotten, we are told again, p. 
598, “ That the jurymen are the 
only rightful judges of persons ac- 
cused, in all cases, and in every 
bearing of the circumstance. What 
the law is, either in letter or spirit, 
is nothing to them, if it outrages 
those principles upon which all law 
ought to be founded. Where a law 
is evidently bad or useless, that law 
is not binding upon men who are 
sworn to try well and truly. This 
they cannot do, if an unjust law is 
to be the measure of their conduct, 
and if they are bound to carry into 
effect whatever caprice or despotism 
may chance to devise.” And lest 
this despicable sophistry should not 
pass, even upon the readers of the 
Black Dwarf, they are furnished with 
this answer to a supposed objection. 
“ The law itself is a very bad one,” 
say those gentlemen, “ but it is the 
law; and what would you do against 
the law! Why, the law itself is a 
forgery; an impudent counterfeit 
of justice ; it ought to be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman, 
after the law-makers had been first 
subjected to its operation.”” P. 617. 

And that no doubt might remain, 
as to the intention with which these 
wicked absurdities are published, the 
acquittals for forgery are distinctly 
stated to have taken place upon 
“ the principles we have laid down, 
and upon the reasons we have urged. 
To destroy these practices (the 
practice, viz. of finding a verdict 
according to the evidence,) was wor- 
thy the ambition of a giant, and the 
suc sess, it is hoped, will do some 
credit to the eflorts of a dwarf,” 
p. 569. It is not at all requisite 
that we should inquire into the truth 
of the last paragraph : whether Mr. 
Wooler has extended the same treat- 
ment to the juries which he had 
previously awarded to the judges ; 


D 
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whether he has more or less reason 
to claim the jurymen as his puppets, 
than he had to arraign the judges as 
violators of the law, it is not for us 
to determine: it is neither our wish 
nor our intention to impugn the 
verdict of the jury; and we trust 
that they are ashamed of the praises 
which they receive. 

It can hardly be necessary to 
comment upon the reasons or the 
principles of Mr. Wooler. He must 
himself be aware that they are in- 
consistent, extravagant, and false. 
fgnorance cannot be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of his offence. He must 
know that the authority of a jury 
rests solely upon the law; and that 
therefore, jurymen have no power 
fo try at all, unless the law is valid 
and binding: he must know that the 
issue is Joined before the jury are 
sworn, and that their sole othce is 
to try that issue; he must know that 
the jury have just as much to do 
with determining the punishment of 
a prisoner, as the demagogues who 
endeavour to deceive them; and he 
must have asserted the contrary 
solely from an intention to deceive. 

We shall not, therefore, enter 
seriously into the exposure of a 
statement, in which folly and wick- 
edness have such equal shares, that 
the pre-eminence can be assigned to 
neither, But we may take the op- 
portunity of addressing the general 
body of reformers, and of beseeching 
them to consider the tendency of the 
measures which they pursue. 

It is not long since they printed 
Magna Charta ia letters of gold, 
and represented it as the pillar of 
British freedom. And what respect Is 
vow entertained for that venerable 
piece of parchinent by an active and 
powertul member of their body? 
“Tu Magna Charta it is more than 
once insisted on, as the principal 
bulwark of our liberties, but espe- 
eially by chap. 29, that no freeman 
shall be huit either in his person or 
property, ‘ wisi per degale judicium 
parium suorum, vel per legem terre,’ ” 
Blackstone, Vol. UL, ch. 23. 
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It remains, therefore, for the re- 
formers to make their election be- 
tween the Charter and the Dwarf. 
Do they hold, with the latter, that 
a jury was invented for the purpose 
of being a check upon the parlia- 
ment: and that no statute is binding 
unless each juryman approves of it? 
Or, with the former, will they still 
contend that the trial per pares must 
be judicium legale, and that there is 
a certain thing in existence called 
the law of the land?) We are 2ware 
that they cannot easily decide this 
question; they are under consider- 
able obligations both to Magna 
Charta and to Mr. Wooler: and it 
will be difficult to adjust their con- 
flicting claims. But whichever side 
a sense of gratitude, or of duty, may 
lead them to espouse, that side is 
entitled to an open profession of 
support. The country have a right 
to kuow whether they abide by their 
former professions, or whether the, 
have adopted tenets of a more liberal 
description. Those who have hither- 
to supported them may reasonably 
inquire whether it is their intention 
to combine the legislative and judi- 
cial functions in the persons of every 


jury that shall be impannelled 


through the land, or whether this 
monstrous proposition is merely the 


private dogma of a man whom they, 


despise for his ignorance and ab. 
surdity, and denounce for his unqua- 
litfied sedition, 

And, perhaps, also, there may be 
others to whom the recent conduct 
of the demagogues will suggest the 
propriety of greater caution than 
they have been accustomed to prac- 
tise. Among the friends to the im- 
provement of the criminal code, 
many are entitled, without a ques- 
tion, to the highest respect; and we 
heartily wish them success. But 
their success will not be promoted 
by exaggerating the cruelty of the 
law, or the merciful disposition of 
the country: and such a writer as 
Mr. Wooler will avail himself gladly 
of their authority to strengthen a 
system of anarchy, from which they 
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would turn away with horror. The 
recent resolutions of the Common 
Council are an instance in point. 

They lay great stress upon the 
unwillingness “of juries to convict 
capitally for certain crimes; and 
they advert to the imminent danger 
to which the trial by jury is con- 
sequently exposed. The inference 
must, undoubtedly be admitted; but 
the premises are not correctly laid 
down. For, allowing that the legis- 
lature ought to repeal statutes which 
are repugnant to the general feeling 
of the nation, it may be proved that, 
in almost every oceasion, this will 
necessarily take place. But it will 
not follow, that because a sect, or a 
society, or a party, should happen 
to be convinced of the propriety of 
such a repeal, that it is, therefore, 
required by the majority of the peo- 
ple; and to insinuate that the sense 
of the majority cau be duly ascer- 
tained, except through the mouths 
of their representatives, is to set the 
first principles of our constitution 
ut defiance, and to open the door 
for incalculable mischief, 

Let us hope, therefore, that the 
premature exultations of the Black 
Dwarf will be of service to the cause 
of order and justice. The friends 
of Magna Charta must inevitably 
disown him; and it is not probable 
that he will receive any cordial sup- 
port, except from those who have 
good reason to dread the execution 
of the law: at all events, no man of 
reflection, or even of common sense, 
can be his defender; as from acquit- 
ing against evidence to condemning 
against evidence there is but 
shert step; and he who can persuade 
a jury to trample upon the law to- 
day, may, without much difheulty, 
induc e them to take away our lives 
or our properties to-morrow. 


one 
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Church of England Piety in humble 
Life. A biographical Sketch sent 
to the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, Secretary 
lo the Society for Promoting 
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Christian Knowledge, by the Rev. 
S. Reeve, Curate of Brockdish, as 
an Accompaniment to a Legacy of 
Sl. bequeathed to that Society by 
the late Mr. W. Gooch. 


“ Rey. and worthy Sir, 

“IT HEREIN enclose you a five pound 
note, being a legacy of the late Mr. 
William Gooch, of Brockdish, in the 
county of Norfolk, for the general 
purposes of our venerable Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
and entrusted by him to my care. 
It was my lot, as curate of the 
parish, to attend this excellent man, 
during a very long and tedious ill- 
ness; and never did I witness a more 
bright example of truly Christian 
piety, trust in God, and firm reli- 
ance on the merits of the Saviour, 
at the same time entirely free from 
that spirit of Sanatici ism, SO preva- 
lent in these times; He had resided 
in Brockdish more than fifty years, 
and was seventy-seven at the time 
of his death; during this long period 
he had been looked up to with 
respect by all classes ; his judgment 
was clear, and his understanding 
excellent; he was most kind and 
charitable, as far as his limited 
means admitted ; and a composer of 
differences among neighbours; a 
constant and sincere attendant of the 
service of the Church, and the Lord’s 
Supp r. These qualities, you will, 
pe rhaps, be surprised to hear, were 
uniterl in the person of a villnge 
hair-dresser, fer such was his humble 
occupation. He had an only son, 
whose early and transcendent genius 
soon attracted the notice of the late 
Sir Vhomas Hesilrige, and other 
neighbouring gentleme n; through 
whose liberatity he was placed a 
sizar at Gonville and Cains College, 
and proceeded second wrangler in 
1791. He was soon after appointed 
astronomer in a voyage of discove ry, 
and was barbarously murdered, 
(going on shore unarmed, to make 
observations) by the inhabitants of 
one of the Friendly Isles, as the ac- 
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counts of that period will shew. 
‘This severe loss was submitted to, 
by the good man, like a Christian, 
with humble resignation to the will 
of Almighty God. IT trust you will 
have the goodness to excuse mv 
troubling you with this short account 
of one, who, 1 firmly trust, is gone 
to his reward, ; , 

Syleham Parsonage,'near Harleston, Nurfolk. 

October 20, 1818.” 

The foregoing Ictter exhibits a 
character, which formerly was not 
uncommon in our country villages ; 
and, we trust, that we shall be here- 
after enabled, by our correspond- 
ents, to shew that it is not yet 
extinct. The difference between 
such portraits as that which is fur- 
nished by Mr. Reeve, and others 
of a similar nature, which are fre- 
quently obtraded on the public, is so 
obvious that it need not be enforced. 


—_———E EE 
Biblical Criticism upon Matt. xii. 30. 


‘‘ THERES is a passage in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, which seems at first sight 
not easily to be reconciled with the 
obvious application of this text. He 
informs us, that, on a certain occa- 
sion, St. John said unto our Lord; 
*«Master,we saw one casting out devils 
in thy name, and we forbade him, be- 
cause he followeth not with us: and 
that ‘‘Jesus said unto him, Forbid him 
not, forhe that is not against us is for 
us.” (Luke ix. 49, 50.) This injune- 
tion, separately considered, may ap- 
pear to give @ sanction even to irre- 
gular attempts to promote the in- 
fluence of Christianity ; and to teach, 
that unity of design, rather than of 
operation, was required by our Sa- 
viour of the labourers in his vine- 
yard. As however this can scarcely 
be admitted to have been his mean- 
mg, without implying, that his judg- 
inent upon a particular case was cal- 
culated to make void the obligations 
of his general precepts ; and as we 
have already seen, that the Apostles, 


in framing the constitution of the 
Church, acted in conformity to the 
spirit of these precepts, guarding, 
as far as it was possible, against all 
intrusion upon their sacred function, 
by those who were not regularly ap- 
pointed to execute it; we shall not 
hastily acquiesce in such a com- 
ment. 

It is an acknowledged rule in di- 
vinity, that no part of Scripture may 
be so explained as to contradict 
another. And when two precepts, 
equally plain in their language, seem 
to imply a contradiction, the dith- 
culty can only be solved by a re- 
ference to the context of both, and 
by a due consideration of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were 
delivered. 

We are led then to inquire, whe- 
ther there were not some particula- 
rities in the case of him whose la- 
bours St. John would have forbid- 
den, which should prevent its being 
drawi into a precedent, or used to 
defend the conduct of those to whom 
the text has been considered to be 
applicable. ‘The Evangelist does not 
tell us who this person was, or én- 
able us to account for his not follow- 
ing with the disciples of the blessed 
Jesus, although he believed in his 
name; but he mentions one thing 
concerning him, which entirely sepa- 
rates his case from that of those 
who may be inclined to shelter their 
irregular zeal under hisexample. He 
performed miracles in the name of 
Jesus; and these miracles, as they 
directly tended to the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Satan, could only 
have been worked under divine au- 
thority and by divine assistance. 
‘* Master,” saith St. John, ‘‘ we saw 
one casting out devils in thy name.” 
It was for this reason, as St. Mark 
informs us, (Mark ix. 38, 39.) that 
our Saviour himself rebuked the zeal 
which would have checked this man’s 
exertions. ‘ Jesus said, Forbid him 
not: for there is no man which shall 
do a miracle in my name, that can 
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lightly speak evil of me.” This was 
the test of his commission: though 
not of the company of the disciples, 
he was a partaker of their faith, and 
a fellow-labourer with them in the 
same pious work; and our Saviour 
himself had given the most convine- 
ing proof, that he approved of his 
conduct, by permitting him to cast 
out devils in his name. 

The two passages therefore, which, 
on a hasty perusal, may perhaps, 
from the cast of their language, ap- 
pear to be opposed to each other, 
when carefulty examined, will be 
found to be in no respect discordant. 
The answer of our Saviour recorded 
in St. Luke’s Gospel contains a parti- 
cular injunction, issued to suit a 
temporary purpose and an extraor- 
dinary occasion ; applicable to him 
alone, to whose conduct it originally 
referred, and in whose case there 
were circumstances so peculiar and 
extraordinary, as to make it an evi- 
dent exception to every general rule 
of discipline which the Scriptures 
contain. If however this case should 
be urged to prove, that the strict 
laws of discipline may on some oe- 
casions be dispensed with; it may 
be answered, that it would ill become 
us to maintain that God has so irre- 
vocably bound himself by his own 
ordinances, that, on no occasion, 
and under no circumstances, he 
can deviate from them: but still we 
may reasonably require the same 
evidence of his having sanctioned 
the deviation, as originally shewed 
that he had established the rule. 
The Apostles, in the exercise of 
their ministry, settled the govern- 
ment of the Church; and the mi- 
racles they did were a suflicient tes- 
timony, that they acted under divine 
authority. If any new teacher should 
arise, and assume a right to speak 
in the name of Ged, independent of 
that regular appointinent received 
from them through their successors; 
it may be reasonably expected, that 
he produce the same evidence that 
God is with him, which they did. 
If he can work a miracle in the name 
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of Christ, his commission will be 
as undoubted, as if received through 
the regular channel; but until his 
call be thus attested, we cannot be 


justified in expecting any real or per- 
. » . 


manent advantage trom his labours. 

It may probably be argued in fa- 
vour of irregular exertions, that St. 
Paul himself rejoiced in the ministry 
of those who “ preached Chirist,” 
even though they did it “ of con- 
tention, and not sincerely ;” being 
convinced that good must be done 
by any attempts to propagate and ex- 
tend the dominion of Christianity. 
The language however of this great 
Apostle will not perhaps, upon in- 
vestigation, be found to favour the 
cause of those, whom in this case, it 
would be quoted to serve; even 
though it should lead us to believe, 
that some benefit may possilily re- 
sult from a preaching so little praise- 
worthy as that to which he alludes. 
“Some,” says he, ‘ preach Christ 
even of envy and strife; and some 
also of good-will; the one preach 
Christ of contention, not sincerely, 
supposing to add affliction to my 
bonds : but the other of love, know- 
ing that I am set for the defence of 
the Gospel. What then? notwith- 
standing, every way, whether in pre- 
tence or in truth, Christ is preached ; 
and I thereia do rejoice, yea and will 
rejoice.” (Phil. 1.15.) Before this 
passage can bear upon the question 
before us, it should be made clearly 
to appear ; first, that the envy, strife, 
and contention, spoken of by the 
Apostle, relate to a departure from 
the established order and discipline 
of the Churcl. ; secondly, that by re- 
joicing in such preaching, he shewed 
his approbation of the conduct of 
the preachers: and thirdly, that he 
admitted the benetits resulting from 
their ministry to be so great, as to 
counterbalance the evil of the spirit 
by which they were actuated. 

1. It is however the opinion of 
learned commentators on this pas- 
sage, that by the envy and strife 
which the Apostle attributes to these 
preachers, he alludes solely to their 
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personal enmity to him; (see Wolfii 
cur. Philolog. Grotii. Annot.) that 
he means not to accuse them of 
having intruded into this sacred of- 
fice, in opposition to the established 
laws of the Church; but of having 
exercised the power, which had been 
regularly imparted to them, rather 
in a spirit of hostility to him, (see 
Whitby ad docum,) than with a sin- 
cere wish of spreading the know- 
ledge of the Gospel. And this in- 
terpretation is certainly favoured by 
his assertion, that they ‘ preached 
Christ in pretence, and notin truth ;” 
and that they were not sincere” in 
their labours; but supposed that 
by them, they should ‘ add atHic- 
tion to his bonds.” Should this be 
allowed to be the true meaning of 
the Apostle’s words, it may be ditt- 
cult to conceive that any argument 
can be drawn from them, in favour 
of their labours, who are unhappily 
divided agamst the Church. 

2. But even on the supposition 
that the contentious persons of whom 
the Apostle speaks were in similar 
circumstances with those of the pre- 
sent day, who have unhappily sepa- 
rated themselves from their brethren; 
may we not ask, how does the Apos- 
tle countenance their separation? 
He rejoices indeed, ‘ in that Christ 
was preached by them,” though from 
improper motives ; but does he there- 
fore teach, that it is lawful to do 
evil that good may come ? Even while 
he expresses his joy at the effect of 
their preaching, he hesitates not to 
condemn them as contentious, as 
envious, as insincere. 

3. Nor can we suppose that the 
Apostle, the great preacher of unity, 
the constant advocate for order, the 
strict assertor of discipline, could 
have rejoiced in the ministry of such 
unauthorized labourers; however 
some temporary benefits might ap- 
pear to result from it. He who de- 
clared, that “ they who caused di- 
visions or offences served not our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” (Rom. xvi. 17, 
18.) never would have approved of 
those, who, while they preached the 
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Gospel of Christ, could not but 
have encouraged a spirit of rebel- 
lion against his authority. That 
motives of personal enmity would 
have had no weight with him we 
may well imagine; that he would 
rejoice in the successful exertions of 
those, who, though his  fellow-la- 
bourers, bore him no good-will, we 
cannot doubt: but that he could 
have felt pleasure in contemplating 
the acts of those preachers, whose 
envy and strife were directed, not 
acainst himself, but against the go- 
vernment of that Church which he 
had been so earnestly employed in 
constituting, the whole tenour of 
his doctrine and his conduct forbids 
us to allow. Vain then must be 
every attempt to elicit from the lan- 
enuage of this great master-builder 
any approbation of those, who would 
divide the house which he had con- 
tributed to raise; on the contrary, 
acting as one fully sensible of the 
meaning and the necessity of the 
caution conveyed in the fext, he 
taught us plainly and decidedly “ to 
mark those who caused divisions, 
and to avoid them;” (Rom. xvi. 17.) 
Before I quit the subject of the text, 
I would willingly call the observa- 
tion of the reader to a paraphrase of 
the passage by Zuinglius, as cited 
by Meisner in his review of a cele- 
brated scheme of pacification, which 
will be noticed in its proper place. 
** Non possum hic” (says Meisner) 
* quin Zuinglii verba adducam, qux 
a Marlorato ad eum locum recensen- 
tur: medium non reliquit Christus, 
inquit, aut colligere oportet cum eo, 
aut dispergere cum Satana. Ergo 
videtur simul his verbis hypocrites 
quosdam allocutus, qui eum esse 
Messiam dissimulabant, quasi dicat, 
Multi inter vos qui omnia dissimulant 
neutri parti adhwrentes. Sed si vere 
essetis cdiscipuli mei, si vere crede- 
retis mihi, adjungeretis vos plebi et 
confitemini, me virtute Dei ejecisse 
demonium, ageretisque pro tam im- 
menso beneficio gratias Deo. Cum 
hoe nolitis, deberetis vos palam ad- 
junxisse alteri parti, que factum 
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meum calumniatur, et damoni asceri- 
bit. At quia dissimulatis, certissi- 
num signum est, vos mecuni non esse, 
nec mecum colligere, sed dispergere 
potius, adheretis calumniantibus ine, 
utcunque dissimuletis. ‘ Observent 
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ista,’ pergit, ‘ qui hodie neutri parti 
addicti sunt, nihilque religionem 
Christi et veritatem evangelicam cu- 
rant, quorum magnus est numerus.’” 

Spry's Bampton Lectures, p- 415. 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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1. A Letter toa highly respected 
Friend, on the Subject of certain 
Errors of the Antinomian Kind, 
which have lately sprung up in the 
West of England, and are now 
making an alarming Progress 
throughout the Kingdom.—By 
the Rev. John Simons, F. L. S. 
Rector of Paul's Cray. London, 
1818. 


2. A Reply toa Letter written by 
the Rev. J. Simons, Rector of 
Paul's Cray, purporting to be on 
the Subject of certain Errors of the 
Anlinomian Kind, which have 
lately sprung up in the West of 
England.—By Thomas Snow, 
Seceder from the National Reli- 
gious Establishment.— London, 
1818. . 


3. Observations upon a Letter by 
the Rev. John Simons, upon cer- 
tain Errors, §c—By a By- 
stander.— London, 1818. 


THE events to which these pam- 
phlets refer, were received in a very 
differeut manner by different parties 
in the Church. From one quarter 
they had long been foreseen and 
foretold ; to another they appeared 
not less unaccountable than mis- 
chievous—the former knew that a 
silent combustion was going on, and 
thought that an occasional spark or 
two might create a_seasonable 
alarm, and might be the means of 
removing the danger by the vigilance 
which they would excite. The latter 
having perceived no more heat than 
was salutary and natural, did not con- 


ceal their astonishment when the 
flame burst forth : and when their at- 
tempts to extinguish it were not at- 
tended with success, they proceeded 
to lament over the calamity in the 
bitterest terms. 

Not to rest these assertions upon 
our own authority, let us cast an eye 
over the pamphlets of the last year, 
and observe how seriously and se- 
verely the matter is taken up by 
persons both within and without the 
establishment. 

Mr. Cooper, in a very singular 
book, called ‘‘ Letters addressed to 
aserious and humble Enquirer after 
Divine Truth,” speaks thus of his 
seceding brethren. ‘* Antinomi- 
anism may be considered as_ thie 
master-piece of Satanic power and 
art. Of all the engines which the 
great enemy of God and man has 
ever employed for accomplishing his 
diabolical designs this is the most 
finished and complete.” P. 144. 
** Greatly indeed would all the peo- 
ple of God rejoice to see them (the 
Antinomians) renounce their errors, 
and return to that ‘ faith which was 
once delivered to the Saints.’ But 
till this event takes place, whatever 
charitable feelings of hope or pity 
may be entertained towards their 
persons, it is impossible but that in 
their official capacity they must be 
regarded as ministers of Satan, 
‘« transforming themselves into the 
Apostles of Christ.” P. 153. 

The Christian Observer also in 
the Number for June 1818, thus in- 
troduces Mr. Simons’s Letter to the 
reader's notice. ‘ It is well calcu- 
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lated to assist our own future la- 
bours, and smooth* our intended 
passage through the thorny paths of 
avery critical and distressing con- 
troversy.” P. 382: and further on, 
as an excuse for the vehemeace of 
Mr. Simons, they compare him to 
one who is rushiog forward to rescue 
a friend from the yawning grave. 
“« And how much move when the life 
of immortal souls, and that by hun- 
dreds or thousands is at stake; and 
when far beyond the comparatively 
small or political interests of a single 
church, the very basis of all 
churches, the truth and substance 
of the sacred volume itself are 
brought into controversy.” P. 383. 
Without stopping to notice the air 
of indifference with which this saga- 
cious critic treats the small political 
interest of a single church, let us 
hear the remarks of another periodi- 
eal writer upon the subject. A cor- 
respondent, and evidently an ap- 
proved correspondent of the New 
Evangelical Magazine, relates an 
anecdote of an Antinomian, who “as 
soon as he had drunk in the doc- 
trines of that sect, became assum- 
ing, talkative, and censorious ; would 
not allow his former minister frem 
whom he received his first impres- 
sions, and by whom he professed to 
be converted, or any of his former 
religious connections to be Chris- 
tians.” ‘* Now really some consi- 
derable degree of self-government is 
necessary to enable one to repress 
the feeling of contempt, when such 
ignorant conceited censorious bi- 
gots, mere children in knowledge, 
and but of yesterday in religious 
profession, sit in judgment upon, 
and unhesitatingly condemn aged 
and respectable Christians. The 
person above alluded to, is consider- 
ably cooled, he says very little about 
religion, and I shall not be at all 
surprised if he at length gives up re- 
ligion altogether.” New Evan. Mag. 
July 1818. P. 212. To say the 
truth, no more shall we; but if we 


* This intention has not hitherto been ful- 
filled. 
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had been commissioned to make the 
first impressions upon this talkative 
gentleman, and if hundreds and 
thousands similarly circumstanced 
were following his example, we trust 
that we should have spoken of them 
with more candour and moderation 
than appears in the communication 
to the New Evangelical Magazine. 
It is not necessary to multiply 
quotations upon the subject : the 
publications already cited are known 
to be of great authority im their res- 
pective circles ; and they plainly 
prove, that Antinomianisin has ex- 
cited no small alarm in the quarters 
trom which it immediately sprung. 
But the precise nature of the evil 
was not generally known till the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Simons'’s letter. 
The controversy which he has 
provoked, has at length drawn aside 
a veil, by which much curious matter 
was concealed from the public eye; 
the life and adventures of modern 
Antinomianism are no longer a se- 
cret, which none but the initiated 
can discover ; we are introduced to 
parents who gave it birth, and to the 
nurses who watched over its earliest 
days. And the reader should be 
put in possession of this singular 
story without having his curiosity 
baulked another moment, if for the 
sake of perspicuity and compres- 
sion, we were not compelled to adopt 
another mode of arrangement, and 
to present bim first with a view of 
those absurdities which Mr. Simons 
has undertaken to expose. Follow- 
ing the course of the doctrines ra- 
ther than that of the Letter, let us 
begin with the manner in which the 
Bible is treated by the Antmomians. 
We are assured “ that they make a 
dreadful career over every Scripture 
that lies in their way, making havoc 
of whole chapters that oppose them. 
Witness particularly more than half 
the whole book of Psalms— 
‘ Christ’ ‘ shapen in sin and con- 
ceived in iniquity,’ and ‘ Christ’ 
‘ before he was afflicted going 
wrong, but afterwards keeping God's 
commandments,’ and ‘ Christ’ con- 
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fessing that he had gone astray like 
a sheep that is lost.."—P.18. It 
seems that this part of the charge is 
avowed, At least “ the Bystander” 
not the most irresolute of Mr. S.’s 
opponents, and who is neither “a 
Seceder nor a Dissenter,?” but ap- 
pears to be in the secret of both ; 
expresses a contemptuous doubt, 
** whether Mr. S. is aware that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the subject of 
every Psalm, or that in the book of 
Proverbs he is spoken of under the 
name of Wisdom.” P.11. Weneed 
not dwell longer upon this part of the 
subject ; it follows from the doctrines 
which they maintain, that they must 
‘*neglect not only the obvious inter- 
pretation of the words, but every 
dictate of spiritual wisdom, and even 
common sense.” 

The great point upon which their 
system hinges, is a very singular 
opinion respecting their union with 
Christ. Mr. S. considers this as 
the key to the whole. “ Man, 
beast, and vegetable, they say, and 
say truly, have each his seed in him- 
self from his creation ; and the man 
Christ Jesus has also his seed in 
himself from eternity, or at least 
from the date of the covenant.” P..6. 
They make “ the expressions born 
again of the Spirit, &c. illustrative 
of our escape from the law, death, 
hell in Christ, by union with him ;” 
“the new man, they say, is Christ 
in opposition to the old man Adam ; 
and to find yourself safe in the new 
man from the wind and the storm, 
thatis, safe from the law, death, 
and hell in Christ, and in his finished 
work, is to be a new creature, born 
again, born of the Spirit.” P. 8. 
«« And then as to the time when this 
new birth of theirs actually took 
place, they every where assert that 
it actually commenced at the birth 
of Christ, which they say was be- 
fore the foundation of the world, 
being reborn when he was born, and 
created anew when he was created.” 
P.9. To these extraordinary tenets 
respecting Union and Regeneration, 
let us add a view of Justification, 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 1. 
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not less unusual or absurd. ‘‘ They 
make it utterly void in 80 many 
words, by declaring that Christ did 
not suffer for another, and in justice 
could not, and that we were righte- 
ous rather than he ; yea, though we 
had sinned never so great sins, yet 
we were righteous and he the sin- 
ner. To prove this ‘“ they urge 
that Christ was nrade sin, that the 
soul that sinneth it shall die.” By 
these and similar arguments they 


prove, “ that we ourselves in Christ, — 


have actually wrought out all the 
righteousness for which we are 
justified ; and that Christ himself in 
us has actually fulfilled all the sin 
for which he was condemned and 
suffered ; for that otherwise God 
could not be just in giving us the 
blessing, and laying the curse upon 
him.” P.43—46. Next of Faith, 
they assert “ that it is not to be 
known by its working by love, or by 
its overcoming the world, or by its 
purifying the heart, or by any one 
of the natural effects of Faith, asa 
tree by its fruit, or if so known, yet 
to others only, and not to him that 
hath it, or that after all, we do not 
live by faith, but before faith, and 
even without faith as they sometimes 
assert.” P. 49. After such a state- 
ment as this, the reader must be pre- 
pared for all that follows. ‘‘ They 
teach that sin can do the children 
of God no harm, holiness no good— 
that holiness is not at all required 
of us in Scripture, as an holy prin- 
ciple issuing inan holy conversation 
—that holiness means separation to 
God, and not a quality or grace or 
habit of the mind—or, that if it ever 
have this signification, it still means 
not any holiness which we have in 
ourselves, but the holiness of Christ 
imputed to us, and so made ours in 
a judicial and legal sense.” P. 25. 
‘“ That holiness should profit no 
man if he had it—no duty, that is, 
no prayer, no works of love done to 
the members of Christ, though as to 
Christ himself, and for Christ’s sake, 


and by Christ’s grace, no keeping of 


the sabbath, ne honouring of pa- 
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rents, no repentance, not even faith 
itself, would do him the least good, 
obtain the least blessing or benefit 
for him, in this world, any more than 
in that which is to come ; that con- 
sequently no comfort, peace or joy, 
no deliverance, no alleviation of 
trouble, sorrow, or pain, ought ever 
to be expected from it.” P. 29. 

It may be thought that we have 
now reached the pitch of extrava- 
gance, and that it is not in man’s 
power to soar a higher flight ; but 
the evil of sin remains yet to be con- 
sidered ; and the reader will be 
startled even after all that he has 
heard, to find, that ** no evil isto be 
apprehended by it from any of the 
children of God ; no, not in this 
world any more than in the next, 
not in the body any more than in the 
soul.” P. 34. We might cite the 
forcible expressions of Mr. S8.’s in- 
dignation at these lamentable errors ; 
but the errors themselves require 
nothing to set them off; we may 
leave them in their naked deformity 
to horrify the beholder. ; 

Nor can we be surprised that a 
Christian, who thinks holiness of no 
value, and sin of no danger before 
God, should proceed to speak of the 
nature and person of the Deity, as 
it may suit his own caprice, without 
regard to the only source from 
which information upon such a sub- 
ject can be deserved. We are not 
shocked, but rather relieved, as by 
a proof of complete infatuation to 
find, that in their view to be taught 
by the Spirit, is only to have the 
righteousness of Christ, and our own 
actual justification by it from eter- 
nity made manifest to us.” P. 47. 
“« And their utter ignorance of the 
Spirit, of his office, and of his 
work; “ their very refusing any 
longer to acknowledge his Godhead, 
(for they have sinned and sinned on 
against him, till they have even ven- 
tured to deny the very existence of 
his person, having actually expung- 
ed him from the Trinity) are surely 
awful symptoms, that they them- 
selves have never received him at 
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all, or known him at all, and conse- 
quently that they are none of 
Christ’s.”” P. 53. And in the post- 
script,the doctrine is related to have 
made a step farther in advance, and 
rejected the Divinity even of our 
Saviour himself; for there we are 
assured, that they say of God, “ that 
as he is one in his essence, so he is 
one in his person also ; and that 
Jesus the son of God, as distinguish- 


ed from the Father, is not himself 


Jehovah, but a creature made before 
all worlds, in whom Jehovah dwells ; 
the temple of the living God, but 
not the living God himself.” This 
is the conclusion at which they have 
just arrived ; and we know not how 
they can advance beyond it, without 
renouncing Christianity altogether. 
They set out, as we have seen, upon 
a mystical scheme, according to 
which ‘ the elect were actually in 
Christ before they were in Adam, as 
having been then, and then only in 
their virgin state, and in that state 
wedded to Christ,” and they con- 
clude, by denying his Atonement 
and his Deity. Well may Mr. 8. 
assert that, what they think their 
comfort, should be rather thought 
their misery : and, that though ** they 
reckon themselves the only persons 
who know what it is to have peace 
with God,” p. 59, still they are so 
completely at variance with every 
doctrine of the Gospel, that we 
know not whence their hope, much 
less their assurance, can be derived. 

This is a brief abstract of Mr. 
S.’s letter. If we have queted from 
it too largely, our apology must rest 
upon the reluctance which we na 
turally feel to detail such absurdi- 
ties in ovr own words; and upon the 
impossibility of comprising so many 
singular tenets ina shorter compass. 
If on the other hand, it should be 
thought that we have abbreviated 
too much ; and that we should 
have given not merely the opi 
nions which Mr. S. has detailed, 
but the reasonings likewise by 
which he exposes and confutes 
them, we answer that his reasoning 
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is compficated and inconclusive ; 
and that all reasoning upon the sub- 


ject is a work of supererogation, 


For when a man denies the authority 
of the moral law, and grounds his 
denial upon the Bible, it may be 
desirable to place him under the 
hands of a physician; but every 
thing which is said to him by a 
Divine, is a mere waste of words. 
The establishment of the fact, that 
such doctrines as we have related, 
are really held by Christian teachers, 
is the only point with which we 
are concerned. It is proved by 
the evidence of Mr. Simons, and he 
is supported by many of his breth- 
ren. But it must not be concealed, 
that they are charged by the Se- 
ceders with direct and intentional 
misrepresentation, and that an at- 
tempt is made to prove the charge, 
by shewing what the doctrines in 
question really are, This attempt 
jorms the subject of Mr. Snow's 
Reply, and of the ‘* Observations” 
by a Bystander, who has told us 
whathe is not, but leaves us utterly 
at a loss to conjecture what he is. 
In our opinion, the attempt has 
failed. Mr, Simons’s picture may 
tave been occasionally overcharged ; 
and Mr. Snow may be free from 
some of the grosser absurdities 
which are not attributed to this or 
that individual, but to a portion of 
the Seceding body. In this view 
we are supported by Mr. Snow 
himself, who (p. 65,) passes over 
the solemn accusation of denying our 
Saviour’s, Divinity, as one “ with 
which he has no connection or con- 
cern.” A similar charge respecting 
the Divinity of the Spirit, is totally 
overlooked by Mr. Snow, and treat- 
ed very insufficiently by the By- 
stander. Is it inconvenient to reply 
distinctly upon this head? or is the 
doctrine of the Trinity of too trifling 
a nature to occupy the time of those 
who are engaged in defending “ the 
eternal Union ?” 

But let us consider, how they 
prove that Mr. Simons has accused 
them falsely. 
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“I believe it to be in consequence 
of God’s free grace, whereby he in- 
cluded the church, foreseen in tres- 
passes and sins, in the covenant of 
life and peace, to be established 
with Christ, that the blood of Jesus 
Christ avails for the pardon of their 
iniquity. And thus the pardon of 
their sin may be said to flow to them 
through the channel of their union, 
if their inclusion in. the covenant of 
life and peace, to be established 
with Jesus Christ, may properly be 
called their union, the people them- 
selves at the time having no manner 
of existence whatever.’’ Snow. P. 69. 
“© The church was in Christ from 
the beginning, given to him of the 
Father, Her life was laid up in him. 
The union was then perfect in itself, 
but in time only were the metmbers 
brought forth, and the union declar- 
ed before men.” ‘ The church thus 
in Christ, clothed and covered by 
him, and perfect by union, was of 
necessity without spot and blame- 
less; holy, just and pure, even as he 
was ; for nothing had entered to de- 
file. When the world was formed, 
the church came into the flesh, and 
in her time state fell in Adam.” 
Observ. P.22. This it is to be ob- 
served, is the key of the whole sys- 
tem; and it is maintained by the 
Bystander in terms; and by Mr. 
Snow with a redeeming “If.” The 
Regeneration and Justification de- 
scribed by Mr. Simons, entirely 
depend upon the union; and as the 
former is unquestionably held by the 
Seceders, we may spare our reader 
the trouble of hearing all their ab- 
surdities upon the latter. 

Of holiness, Mr. Snow confesses 
that it does mean a separation unto 
God ; but qualifies this explanation 
by saying, “ that Sanctification 
under the Gospel, necessarily in- 
cludes a separation to the spiritual 
religion of the Gospel,” (p. 40,) 
‘“‘and that this holiness is exceed- 
ingly profitable, is obvious from this 


circumstance, that God is the chief 


good, the fountain of every thing that 
is blessed. To be separated, there- 
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fore, unto him, to walk with him, 
to call upon him, to derive from 
him, must constitute us blessed 
indeed, even as the very essence of 
the intolerable curse on Cain seems 
to be expressed in these words of 
his lamentation: ‘From thy face 
shall Ibe hid.” P. 43. In all this 
it is plain, that there is nothing like 
an admission, that holiness in its 
common acceptation is required of 
his disciples by Jesus Christ. It is 
given, it flows, itis acceptable: but 
we are not told that it is necessary. 
Mr. Snow rebutts the charge of 
maintaining that the lawis not arule 
of life, by declaring, that “ they, 
the Seceders, have never taken one 
side or the other in the controversy 
upon that subject,” (p. 18,) but 
that “they would look with the ut- 
most abhorrence upon that princi- 
ple, which considered men as releas- 
ed from moral obligation by the 
goodness of God shewn to them in 
the Gospel.” This is considered by 
Mr. Snow, asa decisive answer to 
the charge of Antinomianism. Yet 
he surely has not to learn, that the 
term may be applied not only to 
those who reject moral obligation, 
but that it also aptly designates cer- 


tain approaches to this absurdity ; 


that to speak of Christianity as 


** constraining” to (p. 19,) good 


works, not as requiring them, that to 
represent them as the necessary 
efiect, not the stipulated condition ; 
to say that redemption is in order to 


eur loving God and his church, with 
a pure heart 
that “ the Christian is ordained to 


fervently, (p. 75,) 


follow the laws of faith and love,” 


** that the law of Moses, and of the 
ten commandments was laid upon 
Christ the covenant head, and ful- 


filled by him, and is become adead 
letter to the Christian, having been 


done away and merged in the Gos- 


pel,” (Observ. p. 33); that these and 
many similar expressions with which 
the works of the Seceders abound, 
shew so little respect or estimation 
for the law, that they well may be 
considered as opposed to it. Mo- 
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rality, or as they term it, “ Chris- 
tian walk,” is stated to be the result 
of their mysterious union with the 
Redeemer, not a compliance with 
the commands of God. Such doc- 
trines may co-exisi in the minds of 
speculative men with a sense of mo- 

ral obligation. But the connection 
between them is of too refined a na- 
ture to be perceived by the vulgar ; 
where the former are generally 
adopted, the latter will be almost 
inevitably lost; and unless it should i 
be said, that the majority are pre- 
destined to damnation, and may | 
therefore be encouraged in sin, we | 
know not how the Seceders can 
escape that heavy condemnation 
which is denounced on those who 
make their brother to offend. 

Having thus stated the tenets which 
are imputed to modern Antinomians, 
and having shewn how very insufli- 
ciently they clear themselves of the 
charge ; we shall shortly proceed to, 
consider from what source these 
enormities proceed. But we must 
first beg leave to refresh the memory 
of him who has exposed them, by 
asking if he ever beard of any other 
ground for the Secession besides 
those which he so vehemently re- 
probates? For we have been told, 
that the Seceders find certain doc- 
trines in the liturgy, which they had 
not been taught to revere. One of 
their principal assigned motives for 
quitting the communion of the 
Church, is said to be their objection 
to the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration, which they conceive the 
Church to teach in the baptismal 
service. And Mr. Simons, (who can 
hardly be ignorant of the fact) ought 
to have enumerated this among the 
errors of the Antinomians, and 
shewn that the idea was unfounded. 
Another part of the liturgy, to which 
they object, is the general confes- 
sion; they regard it as inapplicable 
to the state of the elect. This talties 
well enough with the general state- 
ment of Mr. S. respecting their 
want of humility; but there is a 
force in their objection, which it 
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was his business to obviate, and his 
silence upon this subject gives them 
an undue advantage in the dispute. 
We shall now present the reader 
with the statements of Mr. Simons, 
Mr. Snow, and the Bystander, upon 
the origin and progress of the schism. 
In the first place, then, the gen- 
tleman whom Mr. S. addresses, was, 
at no distant period, of the same 
sentiments as himself. ‘ There 
existed between them, in better days, 
a sweet intercourse of Christian 
love.” ‘* And now, (he proceeds) 
with what sorrow of heart, I lament 
you and Mrs. - saying, ah bro- 
ther, ah sister! seeing that you have 
departed from the truth, which it 
was once my pleasant boast, that 
you had learned of me; yes, I say 
even of me.”? P.2. This gentleman, 
after his pleasant acceptance of the 
truth, ‘* conceived a disgust for it, 
and rejected it,” and ‘* borrowed 
new opinions, (with an anti-baptist 
improvement of his own invention, ) 
from young men, respectable for 
their fortune and character in the 
world, and of some talent; but 
whom, he could uot but know, were 
mere novices in divinity, who being 
blinded with their own lust of know- 
ledge, and lifted up with pride, have 





unhappily, and to the great grief of 


all who once loved them for the truth’s 
sake, fallen into the snare which the 
enemy had laid for them.” P. 3. 
These passages give a general 
view of the sentiments of Mr. 8. 
upon the origin of the calamity 
which he deplores; of its progress 
he speaks in no less decided terms. 
** And here I may ask you, my dear 
Sir, did never a thought come across 
your mind, as to who might be the 
author of this new Gospel, whether 
God or some other—from this one 
circumstance, that the woman is 
always foremost in it? The woman 
most apt to be deceived, and being 
so, most ready to become a deceiver 
in her turn, (a deceiver, I mean, 
without being at all aware of it, even 
as Eve). Did not the Serpent begin 
with the woman? And do you not 
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see how this error insinuates itself 
into the female mind? Women, 
young women chiefly, or such as, 
if older, are easily captivated with 
the charm of novelty, (especially as 
being flattered by these men into a 
notion of their own superior under- 
standing or illumination) being al- 
ways, in every place where it obtains 
a footing, the first who are corrupted 
by it; and being so, proceed with a 
zeal, such as even in the cause of 
truth, would hardly be called tem- 
perate, to corrupt others also; run- 
ning hither and thither, as I have 
seen them, and as I know, with 
letters and scraps of sermons in 
their hands, filled with false glosses 
on holy Scripture, with which they 
graft error on every text, carrying 


about with them even the Bible itself 


for that very purpose; which it is 
truly grievous to perceive, is only 


prized by them now as a book of 


knowledge, ‘ the tree to be desired 
to make them wise.’” P. 38. This 
spirited passage evidently is written 
by an eye-witness: that it is appli- 
cable to the persons described in it, 
we can easily believe, even without 
the authority of Mr. Simons : that it 
might have a much more extensive 
application, is known to us by our 
own experience, and whenever Mr, 
Simons becomes acquainted with 
the fact, we trust that he will neither 


forget his own lively description of 


the evil, nor the argument which he 
draws from it with so much cogency 
and clearness. The pernicious ef- 
fects of female fanaticism have been, 
and are still felt whichever way we 
turn; and it is some consolation to 
find, that they are now discovered 
and denounced in a quarter, which 
has been suspected of encouraging 
the woman to be foremost in matters 
of religion. 

The authenticity of Mr. Simons’s 
statement is vouched by the other 
pamphlets under review. Mr. Snow 
confesses that he had been formerly 
his disciple. 
the glories of Jesus Christ, and led me 
with so many others into the ban- 
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queting house of his abundant 
grace. They are no other than your 
own instructions, remembered and 
cherished by me for the last seven 
years, which constitute to this day 
the sum and substance of wy reli. 
gion.” P, 2. And the Bystander 
gives a sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the schism, which proves 
that Mr. Simons must be well ac- 
quainted with its features. Having 
premised that “‘ the special reproach 
of the cross of Jesus Christ has ever 
been found to rest upon some par- 
ticular sect,” that ‘* while there 
ever has been a moderate religious 
profession, which so far from carrying 
a reproach, rather stamps a credit 
upon its professors; but that those 
who are bold enough to maintain 
truths which this religious world 
disapproves, soon become the off- 
scouring of allthings.” P.3. That 
among these offscourings was once 
numbered the Rev. John Simons, 
and that a smaller party, termed 
the Seceders, has latterly been con- 
spicuous for bearing the reproaches, 
true and false, of the profane, the 
Bystander proceeds as_ follows : 
“It happened, a few years since, 
that a lady and gentleman, in the 
higher walks of society, who had 
recently been brought to a know- 
ledge of the truth, sought the ac- 
quaintance of Mi. Simons, under- 
standing him to be cue who had 
entered deeply into the great mys- 
teries of the Gospel, and who was 
able to unfold to them many things, 
not generally understood by the 
divines of the day. The compliment 
was gratifying to Mr. S., and a very 
close intimacy was soon formed 
between their families. ‘These scho- 
lars soon obtained a pretty accurate 
view of Mr. Simons’s doctrinal 
statements, and gleaned from him 
all the information he was able con- 
veniently to impart to them. Sub- 
sequently they discovered, or thought 
they discovered, some things that 
were not known to their former 
teachers, and were willing to become 
teachers in their turn; but those 
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grave aml aged persons, as Mr. S. 
expresses himself, not enduring to 
receive a hint from their scholars, 
arguments and disputations ensued ; 
in the course of which, the opinions 
of the juniors were treated with very 
little ceremony, and their feelings 
often wounded; whilst the seniors, 
on the other hand, had the morti- 
fication to find their statements fre- 
quently subjected to a very severe 
commentary.” P, 6. The result 
was, the secession of Mr. Simons’s 
friends from the Church of England. 

It is evident, therefore, from the 
admission of all the parties con- 
cerned, that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of that sect which Mr. Simons 
has denounced, were inculcated by 
Mr. Simons himself. “* He instructed 
them in many things, not generally 
understood by the divines of the 
day.” They learnt the truth from 
him, yes, even from him.’’ He 
argued and disputed with his juniors 
and pupils, till he argued them out 
of the church. And we conceive that 
it is not uncharitable, and we are 
sure that it is not unfair, to attribute 


a similar cause to other branches of 


the secession. There are men who 
symbolize with Mr. Simons in all 
parts of the kingdom, and we shall find 
that in every case the Antinomians 
are, or have been, under their tuition. 
It was precisely the same in days of 
yore. Baxter represents his contests 
with the Antinomian seceders, as 
not the least important of those in 
which he was engaged ; and we had 
intended in this place to prove, by 
some extracts from his works, that 
the quarrels, as well as the doctrines 
of Puritanism, had descended to his 
successors. But we are already 
exceeding our intended limits, and 
shall therefore merely state, that it 
was their knowledge of these facts 
which enabled the members of our 
church, who were alluded to in the 
beginning of this article, to foresee 
and foretel the secession. They 
perceived the coincidence of the 
Puritanical and Methodistical doc- 
trines, and felt convinced that they 
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would both be carried to the same 
excess. Nor, in fact, can the Anti- 
nomians be ever put to silence by 
any class or division of Predestina- 
rian divines? They may all be truly 
told, as Mr. Simons is by Snow, 
that they denounce the very doctrine 
which they hold. Is there any 
thing further in the writings of our 
seceders, than a more mystical and 
more consistent exposition of the 
Calvinistic system? If uncondi- 
tional personal election to ever- 
lasting life, be such as will ulti- 
mately bring all the elect to heaven, 
which is held even by the most 
coquettish of our modern Calvinists ; 
why may not the Antinomian make 
one step in advance, and say that he 
is eternally united as well as elected ? 
If they are not both the same thing, 
which to us seems highly probable, 
they are at least very intimately 
connected. There is no absurdity 
deduced by Mr. Simons — from 
*““ Union,” which is not as legiti- 
mately inferred from Calvinistic Pre- 
destination. All the threatenings 
of the Bible, that is, all the law and 
half the Gospel, must be without 
any application to the Predestinated 
as well as to the United. The profit 
of holiness must be a mere verbal 
distinction, if there be any man, to 
whom eternal life is an unconditional 
gift. Evil to the soul from sin, 
cannot possibly be apprehended by 
the elect; and evil to the body is 


- such an inferior consideration, that 
“it may be denied with little appre- 


hension, where the greater restraint 
is done away. These are the prac- 
tical errors of the Seceding scheme. 
The others are absurd in the highest 
degree; and if literally true, they 
are blasphemous; but the notions 
which have procured for them the 
name of Antinomians, and which 
render them so just an object of 
alarm to every sober Christian, are 
imputable to their tutors as well as 
to themselves. We do not speak 
merely of the believers in Calvinistic 
Predestination; the fruitlessness of 
moral good, and the insignificance 
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of moral evil, may be deduced from 
the writings of many pious men, by 
whom that doctrine is not “ receiv- 
ed.” In Cooper's letters, referred 
to above, we are supplied, in a short 
though not very precise passage, 
with the radical dogma of enthusiasm. 
*“« The actual difference between the 
nominal and the real servants of 
Christ consists in this single parti- 
cular; the latter are inwardly en- 
lightened, and habitually influenced 
by the Spirit of God, and the former 
are not. The latter have in them a 
principal of vitality derived and com- 
municated from above, of which the 
former are destitute. They may 
both possibly agree in the same ge- 
neral truths; but those who are 
taught of God maintain and apply 
these truths in a manner peculiar to 
themselves.” p. 175. Grant Mr. 
Snow and his brethren this sweeping 
declaration, and they may maintain 
their Antinomian errors against all 
the indignation of those by whom 
the same doctrine is virtually taught. 
The actual difference, says Mr. 
Cooper, is being taught or not taught 
of God: says Mr. Snow or Mr. 
Evans, is being united or not united 
to Christ. Neither requires, even 
if he admits the co-operation of 
man; the gift is the distinction and 
not the manner in which it is re- 
ceived. From these principles we 
do not hesitate to say, that the An- 
tinomian reasons fairly; and that 
his opponents are sophistical and in- 
consistent. He is taught (and the 
teaching is ‘* a pleasant boast,”) that 
it does not depend upon ourselves 
whether we should be genuine dis- 
ciples or no: that baptismal regene- 
ration obviously tends to change the 
nature of Christianity, and destroy 
its vitality, (Cooper, p. 130), and 
that the new birth is, that total 
change of the heart and affections, 
by which his teachers conceive them- 
selves to be distinguished: that 
** The tie which unites them to the 
Saviour is unperceived by the world. 
They are frequently unacknowledged, 
even by other professors of Chris- 
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tianity: but they are infallibly dis- 
tinguished by Christ, and are recog- 
nized by him as his peculiar pepple. 
These are his secret, his hidden 
ones ; his sheep, who know him and 
are known of him. These are true 
servants, in whom he dwells, and 
to whom he manifests himself. Their 
life is hid with Christ in God, and 
because he lives they live also.” 
(Cooper. p. 176.) Is not this quota- 
tion perfectly familiar in an Antino- 
mian mouth; if this union be but re- 
presented by Mr.Cooper as the effect 
of an absolute decree (which he consi- 
ders, in another place, as of very little 
consequence) does he not really and 
truly hold the doctrine of the Eternal 
Union, the key to all the abomina- 
tions which he attributes directly to 
the devil? In fact, he seems to have 
some suspicion that this may be 
maintained by the enemies of the 
Gospel.” For, (p. 154), he ob- 


serves, that ‘‘ the dissemination of 


Antinomian tenets powerfully tends 
to excite and increase those inju- 
rious prejudices which all men na- 
turally entertain against the doctrine 
of grace. All the serious profes- 
sors of godliness are involved in the 
general censure. The bitter enemies 
of Christ behold it with malignant 
delight; and embrace, with avidity, 
the opportunity thus afforded them, 
of calumniating the Gospel of truth.” 
P. 159. That the last declaration 
is true we can very readily believe ; 
and it imperatively calls upon Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Simons, and their 
colleagues, for a more satisfactory 
distinction between their doctrine 
and Antinomianism, than they have 
hitherto thought proper to produce. 
It is not enough to load the latter 
with virulent abuse: while one cler- 
gyman says, ‘that the wicked 
perish by an everlasting decree 
of God* ;” and another says, that 
the only difference between real and 
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nominal Christians is the presence or 
the absence of the Spirit, and a third 
sits down to initiate his pupils into 
doctrines not generally understood by 
the divines of the day, what can they 
reasonably look for but Antinomian- 
ism and secession, We speak not in 
wrath as angry disputants ; but as 
mourners with Mr. Cooper, “ over 
that disgrace to Christianity which 
is brought upon it by its most zea- 
lous professors ?” It is acknowledged, 
that the best docrines, meaning of 
course his own peculiar doctrines, 
are those which have been so shock- 
ingly abused: the pupils of Mr. Si- 
mons are described as “ letting goa 
their hold of the truth, as sure to 
perish as they shall be found to em- 
brace mere fancies instead of it.” 
(Simons, p. 2.) The fundamental ar- 
ticles of their faith, the divinity of 
that Saviour, whom they profess so 
entirely to love, is fearlessly called 
in question and renounced: the 
flood-gates of vice and immorality 
are thrown open; and the sheep 
from their own fold are swept away 
by hundreds and thousands, If these 
considerations are not enough to 
make them pause in their career; if 
they will not carefully and candidly 
review their old opmions, and en- 
quire, whether the evil may not have 
a deeper root than they suspect; if 
they will not ask whether the quali- 
fications against which Mr. Cooper 
protests, (p, 185), are not really to 
be found in the Gospel; and whe- 
ther the conditions at which he 
spurns, are not the conditions of our 
common Lord, then we will not 
speak of them as they have spoken 
of others; for they threaten and re- 
buke in an uncharitable manner; but 
we shall expect that they will be 
identified with those whose doctrines 
they condemn; that the natural hor- 
ror men feel at Antinomianism will 
be extended to its parents and abet- 
tors; and we shall see no reason to 
grieve at the event. 
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A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, 
M.P. from Henry Brougham, 
Esq. M.P.F.R.S. upon the Abuse 
of Charities. London. 1818. 

We shall not pretend to conceal 

our satisfaction at the inquiry which 

has been instituted into the abuse 
of charities. There are evidently 
no funds which are more liable to 
misapplication; the mismanagement 
of them in several instances was 
sufficiently notorious, long before 
the Select Committee ou the Educa- 
tion of the Poor commenced its la- 
bours, and those labours have esta- 
blished a prima facie case which 
calls for a more complete examina- 
tion. [t is now very generally known 
that the Committee were misled upon 
more than one occasion, On one 
they have been distinctly acquainted 
with their errors. Mr. Drummond, 
of Croydon, agent to the Trustees 
of Archbishop Whitgift’s Charity, 
to whom the Committee were re- 
ferred (Appendix, p. 89.) as most 
competent to give them information, 
whom they consequently summoned, 
but did not examine, has openly con- 
tradicted Mr. Brougham’s Charge 

(Letter, p. 16.) and shewn that the 

estates in question are let for their 

full value: and we have heard that 

Mr. Brougham was in possession of 

this fact, before his letter was ac- 

tuaily published. It would be the 
height of absurdity therefore to con- 
sider the statements, or the evidence, 
as conclusive, upon any of the mat- 
ters to which they relate; there are 
too many leading questions upon the 
part of the Committee, and too 
much spirit of accusation upon the 
part of numerous witnesses for us 
to listen, without suspicion, to their 
report. Still it is clear that many 
things are not as they ought to be, 
and we hail the appointment of 
Committees by the Crown, as a mea- 
sure which is calculated to produce 
unmixed good. By entering fully 
and impartially into the proposed 
enquiry, they will relieve the con- 
scientious Trustee from that weight 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 1. 
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of unfounded suspicion with which 
he must lately have felt himself op- 
pressed; they will teach the indolent 
that he has a sacred duty to dis- 
charge, of which the neglect can no 
longer be excused; and they will 
ultimately procure the restoration, 
to their legal purpose, of funds 
which have been fraudulently, or 
even accidentally perverted. 

But Mr. Brougham has not al- 
lowed the public to dwell upon these 
agreeable anticipations : in the height 
of his zeal, or the agony of his dis- 
appointment, he has published a 
letter which purports to be a vindi- 
cation of hinself, but is, in reality, 
a philippic of no ordinary violence, 
against every one who presumes to 
oppose him. 

A high character for talents Mr. 
B. possesses and deserves; but he 
has not been particularly fortunate 
in acquiring the confidence of any 
party in the state, and prudence is 
not usually enumerated among his 
gifts. Of his deficiency in this re- 
spect, the pamphlet before us con- 
tains abundant proof. He had a 
case of considerable strength in his 
hands: his bill had been generally 
well received throughout the coun- 
try; those who had no great respect 
for its author were still sensible of 
its importance; and many were in- 
clined to sympathize in the displea- 
sure which he might naturally feel 
at the alterations which had taken 
place in the House of Lords. The 
exemption of all schools with spe- 
cial visitors, and the option af- 
forded to trustees to be examined or 
not examined, are the alterations to 
which we allude. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would have appeared 
obvious to an ordinary understand- 
ing; that the best mode of proceed- 
ing would be to let matters take 
their course. The sense of the 
House of Commons was decidedly 
in favour of the enquiry; and if its 
objects were frustrated by the fore- 
mentioned exemptions, the proba- 
bility of their removal could hardly 
be called in question, But when 
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the Parliament was- prorogued the 
Chairman’s power was at an end; 
to his no small discomfiture, though 
surely it could not have been to his 
astonishment, his name did not ap- 
pear among the Commissioners of 
the Crown ; and being laudably un- 
willing to let his talents run to waste, 
he published the pamphlet under 
review. ‘ He prefers this mode of 
bringing the matter before the pub- 
lic to making a statement in his 
place :” and the reasons for his pre- 
ference are sufliciently intelligible, 
When the Hon. Member makes a 
statement in his place; other gen- 
ilemen may happen to be in their 
places ; and the newspapers are ac- 
customed to give the speeches upon 
both sides—And “ after Christmas, 
before which the Parliament may 
not meet,” it would, perhaps, be ill- 
timed to insinuate, that the Com- 
missioners were to proceed by writ- 
ten interrogatories sent to different 
parts of the country, p. 90; his 
arithmetical calculations upon the 
division of eight by three, might 
receive additional light from a sug- 
gestion that the number of Com- 
missioners is fourteen; and a quo- 
rum of two might be shewn to be 
manifestly inconvenient, unless some 
person was to be invested with a pa- 
ramount authority, to which all the 
Commissioners should submit. 

To a question also at p. 34, 
“‘ Where could have been the harm 
im consulting a Committee indiscri- 
minately taken from all parts of the 
House, upon a matter which had 
sccupied so much of their atten- 
tion?” it might, perhaps, have been 
replied, that the appointment of two 
Commissioners, recommended by 
Mr. Brougham, was as great. an at- 
tention to his wishes, as he had any 
reason to expect; that when the 
nomination was openly taken from 
Parliament, and vested in the Crown, 
it never could have been intended to 
make this alteration for the sole 
purpose of paying a personal com- 
— to Mr. B. and entrusting 
im with the virtual nomination of 


Sir Samuel Romiily. 
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the board ; yet that he, or at most 
he and Mr. Babington, ‘‘ who had 
taken the principal part in the la- 
bours of the Committee,” were those, 
who, upon his principle, had the 
best, if not the exclusive right to 
the nomination. 

And if after Christmas Mr, B. 
had stated that “he understood 
some of the paid Commissioners 
look forward to the duties of the 
office as quite compatible with those 
of a most laborious profession; while 
others are supposed to regard the 
existence of abuses generally, in 
any establishment, with an unwilling 
if not an incredulous mind, Nay, 
that he had reason to believe that 
one very respectable member of the 
board has publicly professed an 
opinion, that a great anxiety for the 
welfare of the poor is symptomatic 
of Jacobinism;” p. 35, he might 
have been told that such insinua- 
tions were beneath a member of the 
senate—that if he could shew that 
the Commissioners were negligent of 
their duty, the House of Commons 
had a remedy in their hands, but 
that the ‘ understandings” and the 
‘‘suppositions,” and the “ reasons 
to believe,” of Mr. Brougham, were 
a matter of perfect indifference to 
the legislature and the nation. 

“It is true, that we had enemies 
who, from the first, regarded our 
proceedings with a jealous eye,” 
p- 45; and is the pamphlet before 
us calculated to diminish their sus- 
picion? Is it completely devoid of 
animosity and of artifice? does it 
prove a desire to reform with the 
least possible imitation? does it 
shew a superiority to the common 
tricks of insinuation and misrepre- 
sentation? most of all, does it ex- 
hibit an indifference to the agent 
provided the act be effectually done? 
«« That Sir W. Scott and Mr. Yorke 
are named instead of Mr. Babington 
and myself, I trust I may be permit- 
ted to regret, with the most perfect re- 
spect for two gentlemen, whose fair 
difference of opinion, widely as it 
separates us, I entirely honour,” 
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p. 41. “ No members of the Edu- 
cation Committee are stationed 


at the Board, to superintend the 
execution of their own measure, 
to keep watch for the public, sti- 
mulating the doubtful zeal of some, 
and checking the declared hostility 
of others; in a word, to give the 
country a substantial security that 


the abuses so loudly complained of 


shall, in good earnest, be investi. 
gated.” p. 39. Again, the Edu- 
cation Committee recommended Mr. 
Parry to Lord Sidmouth, for the 
office of a Commissioner; and it 
seems, according to Mr. Brougham, 
that Lord Sidmouth was anxious to 
engage the services of that gentle- 
man ina post of much more import- 
ance, viz. that of Secretary to the 
Board; but this deviation from the 
literal instruction of Mr. B. and his 
colleagues, is resented as a viola- 
tion of the law, and Lord Sidmouth 
is taught to pay a more implicit obe- 
dience to the wishes of the next Par- 
liamentary Committee, or to beware 
of the consequences of their displea- 
sure. But we beg the reader's at- 
tention to the necessary effect of 
conduct and language such as this, 
The Fducation Committee is re- 
garded With a jealous eye; whether 
rightly or not we are unprepared to 
determine. It is accused of an am- 
bitious and grasping spirit. We are 
reminded that its original title was, 
A Committee for inquiring into the 
State of Education of the Lower 
Orders. We find that in the prose- 
cution of this laudable purpose, it 
has taken all charitable institutions 


“into its care and protection, has 


ransacked the archives of all our 
public schools, and takes great cre- 
dit to itself for ‘“ having hardly 
touched the Universities;” a circum. 
stance which we are entitled very 
fairly to attribute “ to that romantic 
attachment which English gentlemen 
feel to the academic scenes of their 
early life;” (p. 48), or, in plain 
English, to the probability that the 
House would have interposed be- 
tween those bodies who are honoured 
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with a sneer by Mr. Brougham, and 
the Committee for inquiring into the 
education of the poor. 

We shall not drop this subject 
without exposing the sophism by 
which Mr. B. attempts to bring the 
Universities, &c. within his juris- 
diction; but confining ourselves at 
present to the effect of his pamphlet, 
and remembering that he was well 
aware of the preceding objections 
to the conduct of his Committee, 
could he reasonably imagine that he 
should remove just, or expose unjust, 
objections, by intimating that he 
had a right ‘ to superintend the ex- 
ecution of his own measures,” 

It is generally supposed, that 
when a plan of any description has 
received the sanction of the legis- 
lature, the execution of it devolves 
upon the Crown; that the side of 
the House from which the measure 
proceeded, makes no sort of altera- 
tion in the men by whom it is to be 
put in practice; that the only pre- 
cedents of a contrary nature, are 
drawn from the journals of the Long 
Parliament ; and that under the ex- 
isting constitution, all that remains 
with the party in opposition is to 
subject the execution of the Statute 
Book to those candid and liberal ob- 
servations, of which we are pre- 
seuted with a specimen by Mr. B. 
While he asserts that “‘ the conduct 
of ministers can only be accounted 
for upon the supposition that they 
do not wish to see a zealous and un- 
sparing investigation of charitable 
abuses,” while he insinuates “ that 
the Secretary of State has chosen 
men whom’ the place might suit, 
rather than those who suited the 
place ;” while he charges respectable 
commissioners with unfitness for 
their situation, solely because they 
are not found among his own no- 
minees ; he has recourse to the hack- 
nied arts of party, which, as he had 
not the honour of inventing, he is 
not peculiarly called upon to de- 
fend. But when he talks “ of give 
ing substantial security to the coun- 
try,” by appointing himself and Mr. 
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Babington in lieu of Sir W. Scott 
and Mr. Yorke, when he laments 
the impossibility of watch being 
kept for the public by himself and 
his friends, we must smile with that 
public at his delightful self-compla- 
ceneyv; and agree with them in 
thinking, that in spite of all his elo- 
quence and all his assiduity, Mr. B. 
has not the requisites for a practical 
statesman. 

fhe fact is, that very good rea- 
sons may be given why the mem- 
bers of the Education Committee 
should not be among the Government 
Commissioners; and Mr. B. has 
probably met with them, not a little 
to his discomliture, in a work from 
which he might have reasonably ex- 
pected more sympathy under his suf- 
ferings ; but of which the conductors 
see no good reason to impeach the 
judgment of Lord Sidmouth. “ When 
it is considered how much the whole 
question had been pre-judged, and 
how pre-occupied the minds of certain 
persons were, we cannot think that 
the Secretary of State has acted 
unwisely, in selecting individuals 
representing the various interests, 
subject to be afiected by an ill or 
mistaken exercise of a new raised 
authority; and in no respect pledged 
as accusers or defenders.” British 
Review, No, 24. p. 322. If our 
limits would permit, we should ex- 
tract more largely from this article ; 
it comes with additional weight from 
a quarter, with which some who 
* took a leading part in the labours 
of the Education Committee,” are 
not absolutely unconnected; and 
when we are told from this quarter, 
“«‘ that the object should be pursued 
with resolute moderation, and no 
unnecessary bitterness,” we thank a 
Reviewer, with whom we cannot often 
agree, for his well-timed hint. 

But the imprudence of Mr, 
Brougham’s pamphlet is not merely 





to be discovered in the violence of 


his invective, or in his laughable 
egotism, or in his unconstitutional 
principles; for he gives us a peep 
behind the curtain; and intending 
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to exhibit the grand object of his 
labours, he justifies the suspicions 
which have been long silently enter- 
tained; and makes it incumbent 
upon those who have been hitherto 
friendly to his means, to declare 
their unqualified disapprobation of 
his end. 

We beg the particular attention 
of our readers to the following ex- 
tract, of which the importance must 
apologize for the length. 

* It may therefore fairly be as- 
sumed, that the inquiry will end, if 
rightly conducted, in throwing com- 
plete light on the state of Charities, 
and in correcting abuses, to which 
they are now liable. The estate of 
the poor will be, as it were, accu- 
rately surveyed, and restored to its 
rightful owners; or rather rescued 
from the hands which have no title 
to hold it, and placed at the disposal 
of the legislature, the supreme power 
in the state, to be managed in the 
way most beneficial to those for 
whose use it was destined. If it 
were merely given to those portions 
of the poor, who are literally pointed 
out by the original destination, and 
bestowed strictly in the manner de- 
scribed, a great benefit would be 
gained, and among other advantages, 
this would result, that charitable 
persons, confiding in the secure ap- 
plication of their benefactions, might 
be encouraged to new acts of libe- 
rality. But we may reasonably ex- 
pect a further improvement to follow, 
from attending to the great changes 
in the circumstances of the times, 
and in the revenues of most charities, 
The will of the donor, which ought 
to be closely pursued, may often be 
better complied with, by a deviation 
from the letter of his directions, An 
alteration which no man can doubt 
that he would have made himself, 
had he lived to the present day.”.... 
** Or is there a doubt, that the foun- 
ders of the Leeds Grammar School, 
had they foreseen the increase of its 
revenues, as well as of the commer- 
cia: population of the town, would 
have gladly permitted arithmetic and 
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the modern languages to be taught, 
with Latin and Greek, out of funds 
greater than can now be spent on a 
learned education *? Or can it be 
imagined, that King Edward the 
Sixth would have strictly ordered 
the whole revenues of the Birming- 
ham Charity to be divided between 
the two masters, had he known that 
they would amount to 3 or 4,000). a 
year?” P. 57. 

Here, in the first place, we have 
a designation of all charitable funds, 
which, if Mr. B. was not a law- 
yer, we should consider very af- 
tected; but which now must be 
regarded as equally insidious and 
incorrect, viz. ‘* the estate of the 
poor ;” and the only reason which 
we can assign for the appearance of 
such a phrase in the writings of an 
experienced barrister, is, that it may 
probably be of service in those 
future enquiries, which are to end in 
the abolition of Universities and 
Grammar schools, and the establish- 
ment of Lancasterian seminaries in 
their stead. That this is ‘‘ the con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” 
we entertain not the slightest doubt ; 
that the plan is alluded to in the 
pamphlet before us, is also pretty 
clear; but it is a plan, upon which 
even Mr. Brougham’s prudence for- 
bids him to be explicit ; and there- 
fore it is merely passed over, as “a 
consequence likely to follow, from 
the proceedings in question,” 

We cannot enter in the present 
article into the discussion of the 
various topics which are involved in 
Mr. B.’s claim of all charitable 
funds as the estate of the poor; we 
shall take the earliest opportunity, 
however, of adverting to the subject, 
and of proving, that if “‘ pauperes” 
occurred in every line of the Sta- 
tutes, it would not justify the whim- 
sicality of the proceedings of the 
Committee for enquiring into the 
Education of the lower orders. For 

* “ See the Attorney General v. White- 
Jey, 10 Ves. jun. 24. where it is held, ‘ that 
the words grammar school exclude all learn- 
ang but the learned languages,’ ”, 
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the present we confine ourselves to 
the restoration of that estate, be it 
what it may, “ to its rightful own- 
ers, or rather, to the placing it at 
the disposal of the icgislature, to be 
managed in the way most beneficial 
to those for whose use tt was des- 
tined?” Two material points are 
contained in this short paragraph ; 
but there is a third, not less impor- 
tant, which is modestly passed by. 
“« The most beneticial way,” and 
*« the persons for whose use the funds 
were destined,” must be 
tained by some one; and who that 
gifted individual ought to be, may 
be gathered pretty conclusively from 
the Edinburgh Review. ‘“ The only 
rational end of ascertaining exactly 
the badness of any situation, is to 
ascertain the tneans of improvement.” 
“< If the legislature resolved to. un- 
dertake in earnest the great work of 
providing for the whole people the 
means of education, a Committee 
should be appointed to draw up a 
plan. If this would be the course 
which it would pursue, even in a 
case in which it had no previous 
Committee, whose fitness was tried, 
and which already had acquired ex- 
perience and a large stock of know- 
ledge of that precise description, 
which the occasion required, we ” 
need not say what is the course 
pointed out to it in the present 
instance by every consideration both 
of policy and reason.” din. Rev. 
No. 50. p. 502. This fit and tried 
Committee therefore are to be en- 


ascer- 


trusted with the delicate task of 
reconciling the claims of the 
establishment and the wants of 


the dissenting poor, And as Mr. 
Brougham has been deprived of his 
two most efficient colleagues, by the 
determination of their late consti- 
tuents, we conclude that he will be 
under the necessity of taking the 
whole burden upon himself. The 
rules by which he will regulate his 
coaduct, may be found in his letter, 
“The will of the donor, which 
ought closely to be pursued, may 
often be better complied with by a 
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deviation from the letter of his di- 
rections.” ‘* Where positive injury 
is occasioned hy closely adhering to 
the donor’s directions, it seems the 
duty of the legislature to supply his 
place, and to make such alterations 
as he might be presumed to sanction, 
were he alive.” P.60. We admit 
the abstract truth of both these 
propositions, and shall not be sorry 
to see them practically exemplified, 
under the direction of ‘ tried and 
fit men,” upon those funds, which 
now encourage pauperism and mi- 
sery. If it should ultimately be 
thought proper to apply them in 
support of a plan for general educa- 
tion, the acquiescence of the indi- 
viduals entrusted having been pre- 
viously ascertained, we should feel 
inclined to rejoice at the decision. 
But if it is intended, by a dexterous 
play upon words, to infer, that what 
we have admitted, with regard to 
funds for the support of the poor, 
has an application to their whole 
“ estate,” and that the property 
which is now applied to the main- 
tenance and education of Mr. B.’s 
paupers, the paupers of Cambridge 
and Oxford, ‘and Winchester and 
Eton, should hereafter be made 
subservient to the propagation of 
latitudinarian principles, we shall 
appeal to “ the romantic attachment 
which English gentlemen feel to 
the academic scenes of their early 
life,” to rescue the objects of their 
infatuation from the threatened 
danger. 

What may be the precise cause 
of Mr. B.’s objection to grammar 
schools, we have not had an oppor- 
tunity to discover. Latin and Greek 
have been generally considered of 
importance; and the ignotuin pro 
magnifico should protect them even 
from the unlearned. “ Scientia 
grammaticalis,” (vide Appendix to 
Brougham’s letter, p. 50.) may cer- 
tainly be construed by the Education 
Committee into reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; but happily the 
Committee are not the Visitors of 
Pocklington school; and the Master 
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of St. John’s has given an assurance, 
in which we can implicitly confide, 
** that he shall insist” upon a more 
usual interpretation of the phrase. 
With this allusion to the most 
singular set of questions which we 
ever remember to have seen put to 
such a man as Dr. Wood, we shall 
for the present take leave of Mr. 
Brougham. Upon the  publica- 
tion of our next number, we shall 
probably tind him stimulating the 
government, and watching for the 
public: and we shall remember 
what is due to the privilege of a se- 
nator. We hope, for Mr. B.’s sake, 
that his Committee will be re-ap- 
pointed; for otherwise, what will be 
thought of that justice to himself, 
which compels him to affirm, that 
there ** never was a Committee 
which more deserved the confidence 
of Parliament, and of the countr, 
whether we regard the diligence, cy 
the impartiality with which it pere 
formed its duty.” P,47. Upon its 
other qualification, the principal 
member of it has been silent ; but we 
have no doubt that he will assure 
us very shortly ‘ in his place,” that 
their courtesy and good-temper 
have equalled their impartiality and 
diligence; and we have reason to 
believe, that the assurance will be 
serviceable in doing away a very 
general impression to the contrary. 


ge - 


Sermons upon the Nature, Offces, 
and Character of Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, 
A.M. Vol.1I. London, 1818. 


THe work before us contains a 
plain exposition of the principles 
which have been doianal by our 
great theologians from Holy Writ ; 
and a practical application of them 
to the government of our lives. 

We attach no trifling importance 
to the method in which the materials 
are drawn up; for it is by a syste- 
matic arrangement of Christian doc- 
trines that we can alone prevent the 
mischief which results from a par- 
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tial adoption of them; and Mr. 
Bowdler’s plan has a decided ad- 
vantage over that with which it will 
naturally be compared, viz. the ex- 
planation of certain portions of 
Scripture, in a series of consecutive 
sermons. Doctrinal arrangement is 
not the object of the Old or New 
Testament ; and, in explaining their 
contents, we must either frequently 
forsake the natural course of our sub- 


ject to follow the narrativé upon which 


we comment; or we must pursue 
the former at such length, as will 
leave little traces of the history to 
be seen. On this account we prefer 
Mr. Bowdler’s plan to the favourite 
practice of expounding; and, at the 
same time, contend that it is de- 
cidedly superior to unconnected 
preaching. For, although the sum 
of the parts is certainly equal to the 
whole, and no part of the Gospel 
can be omitted by a faithful minister, 
still, if much time is suffered to 
elapse before the enumeration con- 
cludes, it may happen that an item 
will not be duly carried to account; 
and, it must happen, that uncertainty 
and hesitation will result, wherever 
the congregation listens to the dis- 
courses of its pastor, not as’ to an 
occasion of awakening past recol- 
lections, or of refreshing sentiments 
and resolutions which ought not to 
pass away, but as to an actual source 
and fountain of scriptural know- 
ledge. And the more formidable 
the difficulties shall be found, which 
are inseparable from oral instruction, 
the more are we required to guard 
against those obstacles which are 
not inevitable ; the greater should be 
our endeavour to palliate the mcon- 
veniences which cannot be entirely 
overcome. 

Mr. Bowdler prefaces his volume 
with an assurance, that the lower 
orders were the persons to whom 
he principally preached, and with a 
modest apology for defects, of which 
we cannot allow that he is guilty. 
He fears that “‘ when prepared for 
the public eye, his sermons may be 
found to have lost something of 
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plainness and simplicity, without 
attaining the praise of elegance ; 
and something of affectionate ad- 
dress, without assuming a loftier 
tone.” We conceive, however, that 
the style is at once plain enough 
for general instruction, and _ sutli- 
ciently adorned to please all who 
read sermons for improvement. 

We shall briefly abstract the sys. 
tem upon which the author has pro. 
ceeded; from which it will appear 
how closely he has followed the 
order in which his subject naturally 
presents itself, and how easily that 
order unfolds the scheme of Chris- 
tianity. There is one advantage in 
his arrangement of no ordinary va- 
lue. The nature, offices, and cha- 
racter of Jesus Christ cannot be 
explained without giving a silent, 
but satisfactory answer, both to 
those who insinuate that the pulpits 
of the Church are not the, pulpits 
of him who redeemed us with his 
blood, and to others by whom that 
redemption is denied. The articles 
of the Christian faith, and the rules 
which ought to regulate Christian 
conduct, are alike directly deducible 
from a consideration of his cha- 
racter who was “ the way, and the 
truth, and the life.” 

From the text, ‘‘ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid 
which is Jesus Christ,” 1 Cor, iti. 11. 
Mr. Bowdler proceeds to shew, 
“that all the doctrines which are 
delivered for belief, and the duties 
which are required to be practised, 
the motives to obedience, and the 
assistance, whereby men are enabled 
to perform their duty, the nature 
of their union with God and with 
each other, their condition in this 
world, and their hopes in futurity, 
all depend upon one great principle ; 
they are parts of one system; links 
in the mighty chain which binds 
earth to heaven.’’ The remainder 
of the first sermon is employed in 
explaining how Jesus Christ is to be 
considered as the author and finisher 
of our faith: viz. 1. as Redeemer, 
2. As Sanctifier, 3. As an Inter- 














cessor. 4. As the resurrection and 
the life to the faithful. 5, As the 
Dispenser of punishment to the dis- 


obedient. 6. As alawgiver. 7. As 


a pattern. ‘The consideration of 


the two last heads of this division 
is not comprised in the sermons be- 
fore us, but is reserved, with a de- 
scription of Christ as the meritorious 
cause of our justification, for another 
volume. 

The first division is very properly 
preceded by an enquiry into the 
nature and person of him, by whom 
such benefits have been given to 
mankind, And the Son of God and 
the seed of the woman are concisely 
and clearly shewn to meet in Jesus. 
** * Unto us a child is born, unto us 
a son is given. As the child of 
man, he was born into the world; 
as the Son of God, he was given by 
the Father. By the union of the 
divine and human nature he was 
enabled to accomplish the great 
work for which he came down trom 
heaven. Human weakness and di- 
vine power were wonderfully shewn 
from his birth to his death. You 
see him, at his birth, lying in the 
manger, as a child; proclaimed by 
angels as a son: during his life, 
hungry and thirsty, faint and weary ; 
while he fed five thousand with a 
few loaves, healed their diseases, 
and raised their dead : at his death, 
expiring on the cross, in all the pain 
and infirmity of a child of Adam ; 
conferring paradise on a penitent 
believer, with the divine power of 
the Son of God.” P. 121. 

Christ is next to be considered as 
the Redeemer of all mankind, as 
«the Son, who was sent that the 
world, through him, might be saved ;” 
and this, which is the peculiar sub- 
ject of the fifth sermon, and is like- 
wise handled less exclusively in the 
fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, 
is summed up in these comprehen- 
sive and enlightened terms: ‘‘ Many 
countries there are which the sound 
of the Gospel has never reached ; 
yet even for those has the merit of 
his death prevailed, Even they who 
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never heard of a Saviour shall share 
in that atonement which he made 
for sin. For the sake of a beloved 
Son, God is willing to receive a lost 
world to favour; he will pardon 
their natural corruption; he will 
overlook their many failings and 
infirmities; he will reward them 
according to the use which has been 
made of the light which has been 
afforded them, and the blessings 
which they have received; accord- 
ing to their knowledge, however 
obscure; according to their endea- 
vours, however imperfect,” p. 101. 
And a redemption thus universal is 
not limited, or explained away. by 
the restraint of effectual and saving 
grace to a portion of chosen disci- 
ples. “ Does the power of his 
Spirit extend to all Christians? We 
answer, his mercy is over all his 
works. He giveth to all men as 
every man hath need,” p. 110. ‘ For 
since the infection of our nature 
doth remain, even in the regenerate, 
why was the guilt of original sin 
removed, if His grace be withholden, 
which must enable his creatures to 
overcome the power ef corruption ? 
What is it but cruel mockery to 
increase their condemnation by an 
offer of mercy which they have not 
power to accept and enjoy!” p. 111. 
We cannot spare room for a further 
extract upon this all-important topic, 
but we refer the reader to the ori- 
ginal for as satisfactory and as un- 
controversial a statement upon it, as 
can be found, even in the most cele- 
brated authors. 

“« The Redeemer” and ‘* the Sanc- 
tifier” are not immediately followed 
by the ‘ Intercessor ;” but a series 
of sermons is very judiciously inter-. 
posed between them; which, at the 
same time that it fills up those lead- 
ing points in the character of Christ 
which have beea previously opened, 
affords likewise an opportunity for 
insisting upon the regulation of the 
heart and the conduct, which Mr. 
Bowdler does not fail to embrace. 
In the sermon upon the Lamb of 
God, upon the Passover, upon “ the 
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fulfilling the law and the prophets,” 
and more especially in the con- 
cluding discourse upen the man 
of sorrows, the general tendency of 
the Christian scheme to promote 
holiness and virtue, shines out in 
all its lustre. The peculiar motives 
which are suggested by the advent 
of the Redeemer, by his sufferings, 
his humiliation, and his death, are 
urged with considerable force. 
“« « Greater love, said Jesus to his 
disciples, hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” What a call is here 
to forsake those sins which brought 
the Son of God to shame and misery ! 
Why should we accuse ourselves of 
ingratitude, if we have neglected to 
acknowledge «a favour from the 
hands of one of our fellow-creatures, 
yet repay the infinite mercies of our 
Saviour with profaneness and insult ? 
At the thought of the cross, and of 
him who bowed his head upon it, 
let every proud imagination, every 
unholy desire, die within us; and 
let that heavenly love, that meek 
submission, that patient endurance, 
that resistance of all the powers of 
darkness, which were so conspicu- 
ousthere, be henceforth the brightest 
ornaments in the character of his 
disciples.” P, 322. 

In the three sermons upon Heb. 
viii, 6. ‘‘ He is the Mediator of a 
better covenant, which was esta- 
blished upon better promises,” the 
Jewish dispensation is briefly re- 
viewed; and a recapitulation is 
then made of all those points in the 
character and offices of Christ which 
entitle us to call his a better cove- 
nant, and to consider ourselves as 
the heirs of better promises. And 
the priesthood of our Saviour is 
established by other quotations from 
the same Epistle ; and is shewn to 
constitute him an Intercessor, in the 
most extensive meaning of the term. 
«« There are three benefits more es- 
pecially, which the Son of God is 
said, in Scripture, to procure for us 
by his intercession: 1. The forgive- 
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ness of our sins. 2, The gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 3. The favourable ac- 
ceptance of our prayers,” p. 366. 
On the third head we have these 
remarks, at p. 372. ‘‘ As he knows 
our state, as he is touched with a 
sense of our infirmities, as he has 
borne our griefs and taken part in 
our sorrows, as he has felt the 
strength of temptation and the arts 
of the evil one, he is able and willing 
to succour them that are tempted ; 
he can feel for us, he can pity us, 
he can plead for us; he is ready, 
no doubt, to offer up our prayers 
with the same earnestness and im- 
portunity with which he himself 
prayed to be delivered from the evil 
hour that was coming upon him.” 

We must dismiss the remainder of 
the volume even with a slighter degree 
of attention than we have bestowed 
upon the parts already noticed. 
Our limits barely allow us to ob- 
serve, that, as the Restorer of Israel 
and Judah, and as the Judge of 
quick and dead, the latter part of 
the Redeemer’s connection with the 
earth is shewn to be as glorious, 
and as important as the former; 
and the prophecies that are to be 
fulfilled, and the judgment which 
is to come, ure proved to be the 
proper objects of attention to all 
who profess and call themselves 
Christians. 

“‘ The contemplation of the hea- 
venly paradise not only animates 
our desires, but purifies our hearts. 
An earnest longing after the eternal 
inheritance has nothing in it servile 
or mercenary. It is a love of holi- 
ness, aiming at perfection, striving 
to be like God. Such a desire 
cannot enter into an unsanctified 
heart; nor can a true dread of the 
punishment of sin be found there.” 
“So important is the revelation 
which has been made of the righ- 
teous judgment of God. $o honour- 
able to the Almighty will be the day 
of final retribution; so useful it is 
to man to reflect upon the judgment 
of that great day ; and on the excel- 
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lence of reward and severity of judg- 
ment which are to follow.” P.514. 

On the whole, we have no doubt 
that we anticipate the opinion which 
will be formed by the public, when 
we say, that this work is well adapted 
to the object which the author has 
im view: it makes no pretension to 
profound learning, er to first rate 
literary merit; but it contains a very 
considerable portion of sound bib. 
lical criticism, a very luminous state- 
ment of Christian doctrine, an irre- 
fragable proof of the correctness 
with which that doctrine is deduced 
from Scripture, and an affectionate 
exhibition of those motives which 
the Gospel furnishes for improving 
the lives of its disciples. ‘To the 


tenth sermon, on “ the fulfilling of 


the law and the prophets,” the author 
has subjoined a list of texts, cun- 
taining the principal types and pro- 
phecies relating to the Messiah, with 
the parallel passages in the New 
Testament which prove their accom- 
plishment. And useful notes are 
added to several other discourses, 
particularly to those upon “ the 
Medfator of a better covenant;” in 
which the confusion arising from the 
use of the word ‘ testament,’’ as 
equivalent to covenant, is shewn to 
have little or no foundation in the 
original Scriptures, but to result al- 
most entirely from the translation. 
At a time when the covenant is 
directly denied by some, and when 
its necessary effects are explained 
away by more, nothing which tends 
to establish, or unfold the proper 
neaning of the term can be regarded 
as superfluous or unimportant. 

The principal fault with which the 
vork may be charged, is unneces- 
sary repetition; and to this charge 
it would be difficult to make a satis- 
factory defence, if the author had 
intended to write a treatise upon the 
subject which he handles. But as a 
plain and practical exposition of the 
nature, character, and offices of 
Christ, and as prepared principally 
for those who have made no pro 
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ficiency in theological studies, we 
know not whether repetition is to be 
considered as a fault; and, at all 
events, it is not one of an aggravated 
nature. As sermons, to be read to 
a family, for which purpose they are 
particularly calculated, we presume 
that they will not be found too fre- 
quently to repeat the leading articles 
of our faith. As pastoral instruc- 
tions to a common congregation, we 
are sure that the constant recurrence 
of the whole Gospel dispensation is 
rather an excellence than a blemish. 
We trust that the second volume, 
which the author has promised, will, 
ere long, be delivered to the public. 
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A Pastor's Address to his Flock. 
By the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, 
A.M. London. 1818. 


Ir may be confidently asserted, that 
no congregation ought to be ill-in- 
formed, or indifferent, which has 
had the benefit of such an exposition 
of Christianity as that which was 
the subject of the preceding article. 
And the melancholy fact with which 
Mr. Bowdler acquaints us in the 
preface to his ‘‘ Address,” viz. that 
there are other doctrines for which 
his parishioners shew a greater par- 
tiality, proves the incorrectness of 
all those representations in which 
the growth of sectarianism is attri- 
buted to the unscriptural tenets of 
the clergy. 

We are told in the preface, that 
* the author's view was partly turned 
to those who deny the validity of 
infant-baptism; but that the chief 
inducement of the common people 
to quit the Church is not generally 
to be found in their attachment to 
any particular doctrine, but in their 
ignorance of the principles of Church 
government, their desire to listen to 
some favourite teacher, or the cap- 
tivating, but unseriptural notion, 
that the grace of God is uncondi- 
tional and irresistible.” 
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To these points the author has 
chiefly directed the attention of his 
readers, and he has discussed them 
in a plain and satisfactory manner. 
The obvious objections to extempore 
prayer; the uncharitable, not to say 
unchristian temper with which the 
clergy are regarded by those who 
leave the Church; the institution 
of apostolic government; the early 
existence of heresy and schism; the 
reformation from Popery; and, the 
mixture of evil with which that 
reformation was accompanied, pre- 
pare the way for a summary of the 
doctrines ‘ of the purest part of the 
whole Christian Church.” The duty 
of communion with the establish- 
ment is briefly deduced from Scrip- 
ture, and we are reminded that the 
Apostle “ besought his brethren to 
mark them which cause divisions and 
offences, contrary to the doctrive 
which they had learned, and avoid 
them.” 

We should gladly extract the re- 
maining pages of this pamphlet; in 
which Mr. Bowdler distinguishes so 
plainly between the doctrine of 
Christ and the perversion of it, that 
the least educated portion of the com- 
munity can be at no loss to under- 
stand him. But his ‘‘ Address” ‘‘ was 
originally printed for the sole pur- 
pose of being distributed among his 
parishioners ; and is now published 
for sale at the request of some per- 
sons, who, being blessed with a 
desire and ability to do good, have 
expressed a wish to circulate it more 
widely,” and, we trust, that enough 
has been said to prove our hearty 
approbation of this benevolent de- 
sign, and our hope that it will not be 
allowed to drop. 

One extract, however, we must 
make from a most important por- 
tion of the work, and with it we 
shall conclude the present article, 

** Still you will be told that you 
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will not hear the Gospel, but will 
sit under the law. If you can un. 
derstand such language, my friends, 
it is more than I canwel! do. ‘This, 
however, is certain, that it contains 
a false and groundless charge, cal- 
culated only to lead you astray. If 
we preach the law, it is that law of 
holiness, which the Son of God 
preached, who came ‘not to destroy 
but to fulfil the Jaw:’ we preach 
Christ crucified, as the power of 
God unto salvation, to every one 
that believeth. We preach that a 
man is justified ‘ by faith only ;’ that 
is, that he is accounted righteous in 
the sight of God, only for the sake 
of Jesus Christ; and that by faith 
he secures to himself the benefits of 
his life and death. This faith we 
preach as the parent of all good 
actions; we say that a true Yaith 
will produce good works; that the 
best deeds which do not spring from 
faith in Christ, are not pleasing to 
God. We preach Jesus Christ as 
the eternal Son of God, begotten 
before the worlds ; as coming upon 
earth in the fulness of time, satisfy. 
ing the justice of God by his lie 
and death ; and particularly offering 
himself upon the, cross, as a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the whole world,” 
p- 15. The other offices of the 
Redeemer, and of the Holy Spirit 
whom he sent down, are then enu- 
merated ; the corruption of our na- 
ture, and the necessity of divine 
assistance, are stated in the language 
of the Scriptureand the Liturgy ; and 
the author concludes his sentence in 
the following words: ‘ This is a 
short account of what is taught at 
the Church, in respect of faith, 
This, I take God to witness, is the 
belief of my heart, and I take you to 
witness that it is the doctrine which 
I preach. ‘ We are manifest unto 
God, and, I trust, also, are made 
manifest in your consciences,’ ” 
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British Review, No.24. Means of 
National Improvement. 


TuHIs compreheusive article is ush- 
ered in by an enumeration of no 
less than seven distinct publications, 
and their titles at full length would 
occupy two columns of our journal ; 
but a short sentence will suffice to 
recall the reader’s attention to works, 
with which he has probably been 
long well acquainted. ‘ The Par- 
liamentary Reports upon Education 
and Police,” ‘“‘ The Report of the 
Society for the Improvement of Pri- 
son Discipline,” ‘“* Buxton on Pri- 
sons,” ** Yates on New Churches,” 
** Brougham upon Abuse of Cha- 
rities,” and ‘“ The Answer to 
Brougham,” compose the formidable 
list: and forty pages of the British 
Review might certainly be well em- 
ployed in abstracting the contents of 
this little library upon improvement, 
or in discussing the various questions 
which it contains. 

We have already adverted to 
the) sensible observation with which 
the Reviewer endeavours to as- 
suage the acute sufferings of Mr. 
Brougham ; and the whole passage 
upon that subject, forming the con- 
clusion of the article, deserves to be 
attentively considered. The same 
might have been said of the great 
bulk of the Review, which is occupied 
with the subjects of juvenile delin- 
qency, and prison discipline, if it had 
been published six months sooner ; but 
Mr. Buxton and Mrs, Fry have been 
so repeatedly before the world, and 
Mr. Merceron and Mr. King are 
such decided old acquaintances, 
that we doubt whether those who 
have spent the two last years at 
home, and sit down to the consider- 
ation of the present essay, will be 
rewarded for the trouble of perusing 
it. ‘To all, however, who have been 
upon their travels, and have seen 
neither newspaper nor magazine 
since the year 1815, the present 
compilation will be interesting and 
instructive, 
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After our allusion to the catalogue 
of works, which the Reviewer has 
consulted, it may seem inconsistent 
to contend, that it should have been 
increased ; but whether the extra- 
ordinary observations, which are 
introduced upon the National So- 
ciety, ought not to have been ushered 
in, by enumerating the Reports of 
that Society among the works under 
review, is a question which our rea- 
ders may answer for themselves, 
after they have read the following 
quotation : 

“ Of what real avail are the pe- 
riodical visits of Bishops and Arch- 
bishops to Baldwin's Gardens or 
Bartlett's Buildings, unless they 
brush away the cobwebs from their 
own establishments, and rouse to 
wholesome activity the dormant 
energies of the pastoral office. O 
ridiculous and pompous blunder! 
Spiritless zeal and nominal charity ! 
Where is the good of all this appa- 
ratus, this busy, breathless stir, 
this dust, this smoke, this contest, 
this clamour, this rustling of silk in 
cottages and cabins, these societies, 
institutions, commissioners and com- 
mittees, these troops of boys and 
girls parading through the streets, 
dressed, drilled, flattered, exhibited, 
unless the great impelling principle 
in all this vast machinery, 1s a stre- 
nuous desire to educate the soul for 
heaven, and to widen the spiritual 
foundations of human hope. It is 
not in any respect more necessary 
for the poor man to have a Bible 
given him, than for the rich man to 
read the one he has,” (a good hint 
to the patrons of Bible Societies.) 
* As long as the rulers of the state 
have their public dinners on the day 
authoritatively consigned to religious 
repose; as long as the roads on this 
day of appointed rest, are covered 
with travelling equipages, and the 
poor children proceed to church 
amid a throng of carriages and ser- 
vants in waiting; as long as the 
parks and suburbs exhibit an univer- 
sal scene of ostentatious sabbath- 
breaking ; as long as the service of 
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cathedral churches is profanely per- 
formed before empty stalls, while 
the heads of these sacred corpora- 
tions are taking the air in their car- 
riages; as long as dignitaries are at 
ease on their couches of preferment, 
until the rumour of translation dispels 
their slumbers ; as long as, amidst 
the demands for churcli-room, the 


_ churches of our metropolis and other 


great cities are irregularly served ; 
as long as livings are bestowed with 
so little regard to qualification, even 
by the public trustees of patronage, 
and almost every diocese is stained 
with marks of nepotism and neglect ; 
as long as the discipline of our youth 
for the sacred profession is loose and 
secular, and our great and royal 
schools stigmatize a false quantity 
more than the breach of a command- 
ment ; as long as Latin comedies are 
performed by school-boys, of which 
the principal parts are those of 
pimps, and profligates, and cour- 
tezans; as long as to terminate 
these paiuful reflections, the higher 
orders are insensible to the self-im- 
posed superior duties implied in the 
undertaking to teach the lower, nor 
reflect that in this lofty undertaking, 
conduct is the pledge of sincerity, 
the great work of educating the poor 
must be slow in substantial advance- 
ment, however promising in struc- 
ture and exterior.” P. 293. 

We do not apologize for this long 
extract, because the spirit of the 
passage would have been lost by 
abbreviation ; and we were bound 
in justice to the Reviewer as well as 
to ourselves, to produce the evi- 
dence upon which our accusation 
rests. We ask then, after having 
enriched our magazine with this 
specimen of eloquence and argu- 
ment, in the first place, whether it 
is possible that the critic should 
not perceive that his reasonin 
applies at least as well to the Bible 
Society, and to every other institu- 
tion which is snpported by general 
contributions, as to the National 
Society for Educating the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established 
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Church? In the second place, 
whether that Society ought to be 
pleased or alarmed at the offensive 
alliance against it, which appears 
tacit y to exist between Jeremy 
3entham and the British Review? 
Ought it to tremble at this ominous 
conjunction, as big with ruin to its 
finances and degradation to its 
character ; or io rejoice at it, as a 
proof of efficiency and success ? 

To what does the declamation of 
our Reviewer amount? If we hold 
him to the letter of his gorgeous 
invective, no man ought to teach 
the poor till he has converted all 
the rich. Our Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, instead of idling away 
their time in instructing poor chil- 
dren, should mount tubs in the 
Parks and the suburbs of the me- 
tropolis, and scold the sabbath- 
breakers home. But this cannot 
be the intention of the Reviewer ; 
we are contident that he has no de- 
sire to see our Prelates thus em- 
ployed. Let us limit his proposition 
therefore, according to the spirit 
rather than the letter, and consider 
what it will then maintain: either 
that nobody should keep school 
but the writer and his friends, or 
that the active promoters of the 
national system have ‘ no desire to 
educate the soul for heaven, or to 
widen the spiritual foundations of 
human hope*.” Let our author 
make his choice between these two 
assertions, or if he pleases, let him 
take them both. One at least of 
them may be fastened effectually 
round him, and we hardly know 
with which we should prefer being 
encumbered. 

The former would convict us of 
an attachment to party,.more exces- 
sive than has ever before been de- 
fended or avowed ; the latter would 
expose our charity to greater sus- 
picions than we should by any means 


* How can this process be effected? We 
are as anxious as the Keviewer to enlarge 
the superstructure ; but had never under- 
stood that it was man’s part to widen the 
foundations. 
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desire it to incur. And even if we 
declared that ‘‘ we were no enemies 
to the great national plan of univer- 
sal education, but only wished to 
protest against the sufficiency of 
mechanical arrangement ;” we con- 
ceive, that by being desired to name 
the persons who maintained that 
sufficiency, we should be reduced to 
a silent acknowle@zment of our 
error. Certainly, at least, there is 
no symptom of any such opinion in 
the books or the practice of the 
National Society ; the necessity of 
constant superintendance is enforced 
in all their directions and plans; 
and the object of that superintend- 
ance is, to ascertain that the in- 
struction is not, as the Reviewer 
asserts, merely technical ; to prevent 
“the doctrmes of cur religion 
being merely laid up in the me- 
mory,” to impress them plainly and 
forcibly upon the understanding and 
the heart. If in any particular 
school these precautions are omitted, 
the school is imperfect, and such it 
would be pronounced without any 
hesitation by those who pay perio- 
dical visits to Baldwin’s Gardens. 

“* Moral culture, grounded on 
religion, is all that the case of the 
poor requires, and all that their 
condition allows.” P.292. That 
it is all may admit of doubt; that 
it is the most important, we readily 
allow ; and we should be glad to see 
a sketch of such culture upon such 
foundation, which would bear a com- 
parison with the system of the Nati- 
onal Society, Ifreligion is not taught 
in the Bible or the Prayer-book, 
if there is no moral culture in the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, or the Para- 
bles ; if it is to be taken for granted, 
that these lessons will not influence 
the conduct, because they are laid 
up in the memory ; in short, if the 
extempore effusion of self-elected 
preachers “ must drop the seed,” 
p. 292, into the bosom of every 
child in the kingdom, upon these 
principles our Bishops and Arch- 
bishops cannot be defended. And 
therefore we admire the consistency 
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of parents, by whom these principles 
are professed, when they voluntarily 
deprive their children of the benefits 
of a national education, 

But several passages in his Re- 
view incline us to think that the 
critic is a member of the Church of 
England, though the proofs of his 
attachment to it are of a singular 
description, and to be corisistent, 
he should head the ranks of dissent. 
But consistency, even for a single 
page, is not. his forte; he thinks 
that the dormant energies of the 
pastoral office should be roused ; and 
we are entirely of his opinion, But 
the moment his wish is accomplish- 
ed, and the clergy are on the alert, 
** their zeal is spiritless, their cha- 
rity is nominal, they are guilty ofa 
ridiculous and pompous blunder.” 
Ile thinks that dignitaries should 
not rest at ease upon their couches of 
preferment till the rumour of trans- 
lation dispels their slumbers ; yet 
if a Bishop or an Archbishop visits 
Bartlett's Buildings or Baldwin's 
Gardens, or rusties his silk ina 
cottage or cabin, of what real avail 
can his serviccs be? He inveighs 
against the sabbath-breakers, over 
whom the clergy have no authority ; 
and yet scolds them for taking the 
charity schools regularly to church, 

In short, the clergy are no fa- 
vourites with our eloquent reviewer ; 
they cannot tell ‘‘ where to have 
him.” He mourns if they are idle, 
and he rails if they are active; and 
as their activity is daily on the in- 
crease, as the National System is 
becoming more and more perfect, 
as more children will be paraded, 
and more institutions established, 
and more commissioners appointed, 
we fear that his displeasure will 
rather augment than diminish ; and 
we can offer him but one topic of 
consolation under his misfortunes. 
Let hin reflect upon the additional 
credit and influence which these 
measures will bestow on the regular 
clergy; upon the unanimity with 
which they are supported by high 
and low; upon the barrier which 
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they have erected against infidelity 
and superstition, and close his eyes 
in peace. Let him rest assured, 
that the charge against the National 
Society, of being an engine of state 
policy, will gain very little credit 
beyond the sphere of Mr. Benthamm’s 
influence; but let him also remem- 
ber, that the Church with which we 
conceive him to be in communion, 
is established by law; and that it 
will therefore naturally foster those 
habits and principles which are re- 
quired both by law and Gospel. 
Let him, likewise, receive due praise 
for the impartiality with which he 
has commented upon “ Noblemen 
presiding at General-school or Bible 
meetings ;” they will not feel of- 
fended at being dispaiched in a sen- 
tence, though a page of condemna- 
tion is bestowed upon the Bishops ; 
and they will even pardon his find- 
ing some fault with the patrons of 


Mr. Hone, in consideration of the 
frankness with which he declares, 
that almost every diocese is stained 
with marks of nepotism and neglect. 

This sweeping condemnation is a 
conclusive proof of attachment to 
the Church: though not distinctly 
enumerated among the ‘‘ means of 
National improvement,” it evidently 
leads us to anticipate great be- 
nefit from the destruction of Epis- 
copacy ; and as we cannot subscribe 
to our author's opinion, that the 
frequent repetition of a sentiment or 
a wish, is the way to deprive it of 
all influence upon the actions and 
the heart, we must beg leave to 
protest against a systematic pro- 
mulgation of charges, which may 
gratify the coarse appetite of ¢ 
mob; although they can only excite 
the pity of the well-informed or the 
reflecting. 
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A Sketch of the Church of England. 


As this department of the Christian 
Remembrancer is, in an especial man- 
ner, to be devoted to the bringing into 
one point of view as many of the 
detached labours, both of individual 
members of the Church of England, 
and of associated bodies of her 
Apostolic communion, in the support 
and propagation of Christianity, 
both at home and abroad, as the 
industry of the Editors can collect, 
or friends to the undertaking may 
furnish, and again to diffuse through- 
out the empire this valuable intel- 
ligence ; the most appropriate in- 
troduction which the Editors can 
prefix to their future communica- 
tions, seems to be a sketch of that 
venerable Establishment, compre- 
hensively surveyed, in all its ampli- 
tude of incorporation; that, being 
first exhibited as a whole, and as it 


were in outline, to be filled up 
progressively by fresh details of 
exertion in its several parts, our 
readers may be better prepared 
to understand its contexture, and 
be impressed more and more, as 
its interesting narrative is unfolded, 
with its completeness for all the pur- 
poses of a Christian institution. 

The Church is designated by 
St. Paul, “the pillar and ground of 
the truth ;” and by its Divine Foun- 
der, addressing himself to his first 
disciples, the ‘* light of the wor'd,” 
and the ‘ sa:tof the earth.” The im- 
portant functions, then, which it has 
to perform, are, in the first place, 
to enshrine, and to make conspi- 
cuous, within its own body—the 
truth: the truth as it is in Jesus; 
the faith once delivered to the 
saints; the Gospel of our common 
salvation. 

Iiaving established the truth in 
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unsullied lustre, and provided for 
its security, the next function which 
the Church has to perform, with 
reference to this sacred deposit, is 
to carry into eflect, zealously, but 
discreetly, the prescribed methods 
for its diffusion, and for chasing 
from every corner of the earth, by 
the bright beams of its glorious 
light, that blackness of spiritual 
darkness in which, at its introduc- 
tion, it found the world involved, 
and which is gradually retiring 
from before it, as it proceeds to- 
wards its stupendous consumma- 
tion. 

Confining ourselves to that Apos- 
tolic branch of the Christian Church, 
planted at a very early period of 
the Christian wra, in this kingdom, 
few words are necessary to demon- 
strate its fidelity in the performance 
of the first of its holy functions, 
the setting forth and establishment 
of the truth ; for even Calvin's jaun- 
diced eye cou'd detect only tolera- 
biles ineptias in the English refor- 
mation; and, amongst our own se- 
paratists, few have ventured to carp 
at it as the pretext for their sepa- 
ration ; but, employing every sort of 
artifice to fix their own gloss upon 
its exemplification of Christian doc- 
trine, have, with a‘most one consent, 
eulogized its venerable authors, and 
celebrated the work which they be- 
gan, and in a great measure com- 
pleated, in the highest strains of 
admiration. 

We may pass on then to the se- 
cond function of the Church, that 
which is bound upon it as its _per- 
petual labour, the diffusion of Scrip- 
tural truth. And, in order to do 
justice to this portion of the task 
which we have undertaken, it is no 
superficial investigation that is re- 
quired. 

We have first to survey the pro- 
visions made for rearing and conti- 
nuing a faithful and efficient Minis- 
try, and for inducing candidates to 
dedicate themselves to this holy call- 
ing ; then we have to take an esti- 
mate of the process in which the 
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work is conducted; first noticing the 
arrangements made, and the esta- 
blishments formed, for its domestic 
execution ; for laying a good founda- 
tion of it, in foe = life, and for fol- 
lowing it up afterwards through its 
several stages to its attainment to 
maturity; and further, we have to 
set forth the means employed to 
extend its limits beyond our own 
borders to the whole family of man, 
all equally interested in the cove- 
nant of redemption, and all re- 
sponsible for spreading the know- 
ledge of it amongst their unconverted 
fellow-creatures, as they are them- 
selves made partakers of its grace 
and mercy. 


Public Schools and Universities. 


Upon the plan just laid down, 
our public schools and universities, 
for the most part endowed from the 
Church's patrimony, or founded by 
the munificence of its Prelates and 
other distinguished members, claim 
our first attention. These are to 
be considered as the nurseries of 
sound religion, where the mind is 
formed upon scientific principles, 
which elicit all its powers, chastize 
its puerilities, and enlarge its 
comprehension ; and where, by the 
invigorating exercise of human 
learning, reason is progressively 
matured, to the utmost extent of 
its powers, and is thus brought 
to the state which God, in the or- 
dinary course of his providence, re- 
quires in all who aspire to the sa- 
cred character of Christian teach- 
ers, as preparatory to his imparting 
to them that wisdom from above 
which is indispensable to their suc- 
cess in those profound researches 
into the treasures of divine know- 
ledge, which they are now to enter 
upon; and indispensable, therefore, 
to the due discharge of their awful 
responsibility. For neither the word 
of God, nor his conduct in the go- 
vernment of his Church, justify us 
in expecting more from him than— 
HELP to our infirmities, He af- 
fords us divine assistance where our 
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own power fails, but never, except 
on extraordinary occasions, does 

he supersede hwnan industry and 
human exertion. Our public schools 
and universities then are pre-emi- 
nently entitled to the foremost rank 
amongst the institutions which the 
Church fosters in its bosom, for the 
purpose of providing itself with a 
never-failing supply of fit and able 
men to be its idles in main- 
taining, against all gainsaying and 
contradiction, the truth committed 
to its charge, and to do the work 
of Evangelists, in spreading the 
glad tidings which the truth con- 
tains: and the total absence of all 
respect of persons which it observes 
in the administration of this depart- 
nent of its trast, very considerably 
enhances the claim, which the ser- 
vice itself, most essential to the best 
interests of a Christian community, 

establishes, in its behalf, to general 
respect and protection. 

The same advantages which it offers 
to the nobles of the land for an ade- 
quate pecuniary recompence, it of- 
fers, either gratuitously, or at a com- 
paratively trifling charge, to those 
who are without these means of re- 
quital. Fitness and ability discovering 
their sure prognostics under the worst 
circumstances of birth and fortune, 
never appeal to it in vain for suc- 
cour and encouragement. It stretches 
out the same hand to the meanest of 
its children that is extended to wel- 
come within its cloisters those of 
highest estate; it provides for both, 
the same intellectual and spiritual 
food ; administers it to them both 
with equal assiduity; distributes 
amongst them its literary honours 
with reference only to their respect- 
ive attainments; supplies its Priest- 
hood from amongst them with com- 
plete indiscrimivation; and if, in 
the apportionment of its emolao- 
ments and dignities, it does not 
reach that standard of impartiality 
which perfection would require, the 
numbers that have risen, and are 
continually rising, from total obscu- 
REMEMPRANCER, No. 1. 
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rity to the highest offices which it 
has to bestow, may be confidently 
referred to for incontestible proof 
that indigent merit is very far indeed 
from being left wholly out of ac- 
count, nay, is, perhaps, allowed 
to the full as much weight in the 
scale of pretension, as, in a world 
like ours, itis reasonable to look for. 


Dr. Bray's Associates. 


The first want which a Clergy- 
man experiences upon entering upon 
the active duties of his profession i is 
that of a library. His lot is cast in 
a country village, at a distance 
from those seats of learning where 
he has laid the first foundations of 
Theology, and he wants the means 
of prosecuting his sacred studies, 
and adding to his spiritual treasures 
of things new and old, so neces- 
sary to the efficient performance of 
the work of an Evangelist — the 
rightly dividing the word of truth, 
and the rightly distributing it 
amongst the people committed to his 
care. 

The pious and indefatigable Dr. 
Bray, so renowned for his many ex- 
cellent designs and great personal 
exertions for advancing the interests 
of Christianity, both at home and 
in our American colonies, had his 
attention arrested to this, amongst 
other deficiencies in our ecclesias- 
tical provisions, which he earnestly 
strove to supply. It appears, that 
before his time, Sir Roger Twis- 
den had projected the formation of 
libraries for all the smaller vicarages 
of the kingdom, one-third of which 
being under 501. per annum left the 
incumbents without the means of 
purchasing books for themselves. 
The magnitude of this project hav- 
ing defeated its success, Dr. Bray, 
in 1697, re-produced it in a more 
practicable form, as limited to the 
several deaneries into whieh each 
archdeaconry is subdivided; and 
though he ceuld not accomplish 
even this modification of the plan, 
yet, in conjunction with several 
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noblemen, and the memorable Mr. 
Nelson, he laid the foundation for 
its gradual completion; procured, 
through the intervention of Sir Peter 
King, in the VIIth year of Queen 
Anne, an Actof Parliament providing 
for its permanence ; and before his 
‘death, which happened in 1730, left 
behind him apwards of sixty parochial 
libraries established by his munifi- 
cence and exertions. The distin- 
guished persons whom he had inter- 
ested in this undertaking, far from 
abandoning it, now assunied a cor- 
porate form under the title of THE 
ASSOCIATES OF DR. BRAY, and 
though they have never engaged a 
large share of public attention or pa- 
tronage, they have been joined at 
difterent periods, by the most highly 
respected characters in Church and 
State, and have continued prosecut- 
ing the important object of their 
association to the utmost extent 
that the means placed at their dis- 
posal would admit. 

The libraries formed by Dr. Bray 
were for the most part parochial ; 
those which the Associates have 
established are of two kinds, partly 
parochial and partly lending libra- 
ries; and slender as their resources 
have been, up to the-present time, 
their Register contains ninety of the 
former description, and fifty-four of 
the latter. So that two hundred libra- 
ries distributed throughout all the 
Dioceses in the kingdom, are the 
present result of their own and their 
Founder’s labours. The present As- 
sociates do not much exceed eighty, 
Half the English Bench, and of the 
inferior Clergy, thirty-five being 
included in that number ; but an 
object so obviously calculated to 
encourage Clerical industry, and to 
raise the standard of Christian 
Knowledge in general, by the im- 
provement which will grow out of 
it in the fustruction of the Clergy ; 
in an age and country like ours, can 
only want to be better known, in 
order to Le more liberally sup- 
ported, 
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The Reformation, amongst its 
other blessings, restored the Clergy 
of the Church of England, ‘ to the 
charities of domestic life,” but it 
did not restore to them ‘“ that por- 
tion of their revenues, which in the 
darkness of a more corrupt age, 
had been alienated to Monastic and 
Conventual uses,” whilst these were 
rendered more than ever necessary, 
in consequence of the families 
springing up around them, and 
looking up to them for support. 

This insuthiciency was, even at 
that time, felt and lamented ; and 
the provision in Edward ViIth’s 
Charter, for the founding of Christ's 
Hospita!, which made the Children 
of the Clergy equally eligible into 
that institution, with those of the 
freemen of London, manifests a 
strong disposition to mitigate an 
evil, which the peculating spirit of 
those times would not allow the 
government effectually to redress. 


Feast of the Sons of the Cle gy. 


Other remedies in time succeed- 
ed, and the first that claims our 
attention is, the Association known 
by the name of THE SrEWARDS OF 
THR FEAST OF THE SONS OF THE 
CLERGY, now nearly two centuries 
old. The object of which conti- 
nues to this day the same that it 
was at its original formation, viz. to 
raise a sum of money by annual col- 
lection, to meet the painful exigence 
to which the poorer Clergymen are 
reduced, when the education of 
their children is completed, and a 
fee is required, in order to their be- 
ing apprenticed to some trade or han- 
dicraft, in which they may earn an 
honest livelihood, and become useful 
members of society. 

Such has been the general ap- 
propriation of this fund ever since 
its creation; but being the product 
of casugl benevolence, and compa- 
ratively very limited in its amount, 
its total inadequacy to meet the 
calls made upon it, was soon per- 
ceived, and a more eflicient estab- 
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lishment speedily followed, known 
by the name of 


The Corporation for the Relief of 
Poor Widows and Children of 
Clergymen. 


A Royal Charter was granted by 
Charles the Second for this institu- 
tion, soon after the Restoration un- 
der which it has flourished up to 
the present time; having acquired 
large funds of its own from the 
pious munificence of numerous be- 
nefactors, and being moreover the 
trustee and administrator of several 
private charities for the relief of 
necessitous clergymen and their fa- 
milies. Its objects are declared in 
its designation; and the course of 
its benevolence is the supplying the 
insufficiency of the former institu- 
tion in providing apprentice fees, 
and allowing small portions towards 
the support of the widows and un- 
married daughters of clergymen, 
above forty-five years of age ; near 
five hundred of the former, and 
upwards of one bundred and eighty 
of the latter, being annually pen- 
sioned from its funds. 

But the whole exigeney of the 
bereaved families of the poorer 
clergy was not met by either of the 
above specified establishments, 
their younger children yet remained 
very precariously and insufliciently 
provided with the means of educa- 
tion; and another institution was 
still found wanting, to render those 
already in existence, complete. 
Under this conviction some chari- 
table individuals, in the year 1749, 
associated themselves together, un- 
der the designation of 


The Society for Cloathing, Main- 
taining, and Edueating poer Or- 
phans of Clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, in that part of 
the United Kingdom called Eng- 
land, until of Age to be put Ap- 
prentice. 

As the institution became more 
generally known, it obtained more 


" extensive patronage ; and in the first 


sixty years of its duration had res- 
cued upwards of seven hundred 
clergy orphans of both sexes, from 
the evils of poverty and a neglected 
education. Till this period, how- 
ever, it wanted many of its present 
advantages. It was not incorpo- 
rated, and there were no premises 
belonging to it, and though the girls 
of the institution were educated in 
the immediate vicinity of London, 
and therefore under the inspection of 
their protectors ; the boys enjoyed 
no such oversight, being sent to 
Thirsk, in Yorkshire, for their 
education. 

But in the year 1809, a new era 
of the Society commenced. It ob- 
tained a Charter at the cost of the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, and re- 
ceived a large influx both of means 
and influence, by the accession of 
many great and eminent persons to 
its List of Governors. These were 
the preludes to its most material 
advancement; for the attention of 
the heads of the Church, of the dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical bodies, of the 
universities, indeed of the wealthy 
and benevolent in general, both in 
Church and State, was almost imme- 
diately excited by the urgent repre- 
sentations of its late indefatigable 
secretary, the Rev. Mr. Embry, 
most actively supported by the 
treasurer, Archdeacon Cambridge, 
to that greatest of all its wants, a 
school-house of its own: and by the 
splendid subscription which was, 
within a very short time, munificent!y 
contributed, an edifice has been 
erected, capable of containing .one 
hundred and seventy chi dren, two- 
thirds more than its present number, 
and every way worthy of the Church 
of England, to whose sons and 
daughters (for such, the destitute 
offspring of her clergy emphaticall 
are) it opens (during the most criti- 
cal period of life) so efticient an 
asylum. 

To extend the benefits of the in- 
stitution, commensurately with its 
enlarged accommodations, is the 
only object which the Committee ot 
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Management have yet to realize, 
and already is this object in a very 
auspicious course towards comple- 
tion; for many of the old contribu- 
tors, benevolently viewing the insti- 
tution as comprizing two distinct 
schools, have resolved in future to 
consider each as a separate object 
of their bounty, and have accord- 
ingly doubled their annual subscrip- 
tion. 

The Lord Bishop of London, the 

resent anxious President of the 
Society, has also taken the matter 
in hand; has recommended the in- 
stitution to his own clergy in his 
Charge recently delivered, as one 
eminently entitled to their support, 
and is extending his representations 
to higher quarters; and such confi- 
dence is entertained of his Lord- 
ship’s success, that it has been 
resolved to admit twenty additional 
scholars at the next election; and 
there is little doubt, that when the 
ease, set forth with all its affecting 

articulars, shall have come fully 

efore the public, the result will be 
such, as to justify an increased ad- 
mission at each half yearly meeting, 
till the whole of the additional ac- 
commodations shal! be filled up. 

In addition to these general estab- 
lishments, and in furtherance of their 
benevolent designs, are to be reckon- 
ed the CHARITABLE FuNDs raised 
by voluntary subscription, amongst 
the clergy and others, for supplying 
smal! annuities to the widows and 
children of members of their own 
body within each respective diocese ; 
nor must mention be omitted of those 
comfortable retreats of the declining 
years of widowhood at BRoMLEyY, 
FRoXx FIELD, WiNCHESTER,LITCH- 
FIELD, and elsewhere; the pious 
foundations of prelates, and other dis- 
tinguished indidduals; nox the equally 
pious and considerate bequests, by 
which upwards of two hundred 
poor Curates, and indigent, or inca 
pacitated Clergymen, receive annual 
augmentations of their scanty means 
of subsistence; nor, finally, must 
Quen ANNE’s Bounty be passed 
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over in silence, by which, however 
insufficiently, notwithstanding the 
liberal grant of parliament annually 
repeated, the spoliations which dis- 
honoured our Reformation are at- 
tempted to be repaired. 

These all constitute so many fea- 
tures in that part of our religious es- 
tab ishment, in which its Ministry is 
exclusively concerned. They are so 
many substantia! proofs of the affec- 
tion entertained towards it amongst 
all classes in the community, of the 
grateful recollections of its impor- 
tant services, and of a strongly pre- 
vailing desire to sooth every sorrow 
to which it may be exposed, and to 
give a public pledge of the most 
unequivocal and satisfactory kind, 
that they who dedicate themselves 
to its holy calling, and faithfully 
perform their vows, shall never be 
forsaken under any circumstances of 
earthly calamity, but shall receive, 
in return for “‘ their spiritual things,” 
every succour and consolation which 
bounty and benevolence can afford. 

We now turn from the ministry 
to those who are the objects of their 
ministrations, and proceed to survey 
this second department of our ec- 
clesiastical establishment, and the 
several provisions and institutions 
formed within it, for giving full 
efficacy to the word of life, that 
it may have free course, and be 
glorified, first amongst ourselves, 
and then amongst all to whom our 
influence can extend itself, even to 
the ends of the earth, 


Education of Children. 


At the age of infancy the godly 
jealousy of the Church of England 
over herchildren commences. This 
has been a prominent feature in her 
venerable fabric, from the era of 
the Reformation, when those pro- 
found master builders who formed 
it, provided, amongst their first la- 
bours, a formulary of catechetical 
instruction, and made it imperative 
upon the Clergy to teach all the 
youth of their respective parishes, 
every holiday, and every second 
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Sunday in the year, those funda- 
mentals of Christianity which they 
had so fuminously arranged and 
compressed within that short sum- 
mary of faith and practice. From 
that time to the period of the Revo- 
lution, the population of our pa- 
rishes, with very few exceptions, 
remained in a sufficiently unaltered 
state to be within the compass of 
that spiritval oversight which was 
then appointed ; and the Roval, Archi- 
episcopal, and Synodical injunctions, 
issued within the period, at once 
display the lively interest taken in 
enforcing the due discharge of that 
part of the provisions of our re- 
formers, which especially related to 
the catechizing of children; and its 
all-suthiciency in the estimation of 
our governors, both in Church and 
State, for every purpose of religious 
instruction. 

As the kingdom became commer- 
cial, and, consequently, devoted to 
manufactures, the population of 
those districts where these concerns 
were carrying on, rapidly outgrew 
their ancient establishments; and 
the rising generation lost the benefit 
of the training provided for them 
m the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, from the absolate impractica- 
bility which had all the effect of an 
interdict upon the Clerical powers, 
and disqualified them from the dis- 
charge of this most important duty. 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


But the holy zeal and energy of the 
Church soon burst forth and met the 
emergency: nay, good grew out of 
this evil; for it gave birth to the So- 
ClETY FoR PRoMoTiNG CHRISTIAN 
KNowLencGe,the prominent object of 
whose institution was the encreasing 
the erection and endowment of cha- 
rity schools in ali those parts of the 
kingdom, where an accumulated po- 
pulation had created the necessity 
of these adventitious aids; and the 
furnishing of them, when created, 
with the necessary boeks for Chris- 
tian education. 
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With what munificence and effect 
this new subsidiary body, composed 
ot ail the excellent characters which 
adorned the Church at the com- 
mencement of the last century, pro- 
moted this prime object of its insti- 
tution; how, while the design was 
yet new, not merely its advice and 
influence, but, in many cases, pecu- 
niary supplies, both towards the 
expence of building, and the sala- 
ries Of masters, were libera!ly con- 
tributed ; and how, in every subse- 
quent period, Bibies, Prayer-Books, 
elementary books, and devotional 
and practical treatises, have been 
issued at its reduced prices; and, 
whenever necessary, by gratuitous 
grants from its stores, to all the 
parochial charity schools in every 
part of the kingdom, its reports 
from year to year sufficiently illus- 
trate. Suffice it to state, that at 
the end of forty years from the 
commencement of its benevolent 
career, sixteen hundred charity 
schools, in England and Wales 
alone, containing forty thousand 
children, was the splendid detail 
it was enabled to exhibit of the 
successful issue of its exertions. 


Sunday Schools. 


The population of the kingdom con- 
tinuing to encrease, again overgrew 
the means of religious instruction 
provided for it in existing institu- 
tions. The expedient of Sunday 
Schools, the valuable suggestion of 
Mr. Raikes, of Gloucester, was, 
therefore, resorted to about the 
year 1784; which, though not 
formed at the suggestion of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, soon 
became appellants to its bounty, in 
the article of books, and were ad- 
mitted with unmixed satisfaction 
to participate in the advanfages 
which charity schools enjoyed, 
thongh their drafts upon it were 
rapid and extensive; a firm confi- 
dence, which has been most amply 
realized, being cherished in the 
hearts of its members, that Divine 
Providence would continue to raise 
up to it pious benefactors, to enable 
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it to meet all the demands which 
the fostering of such a cause should 
occasion. 
National Society. 
The unprecedented events which 


have characterized the last thirty- 
five vears, have had a mighty ope- 


ration upon the circumstances of 


this country, and have given such 


stpalation, that before haif the 
period was elapsed, the excessive 
disproportion between the means of 
affording religious instruction, and 
the objects altogether dependent 
upon charity for receiving it, be- 
came again most fearfully conspi- 
cuous in all the thickly inhabited 
districts of the kingdom. At this 
conjuncture, a new system of teach- 
ing, remarkable for its economy and 
efficiency, and, therefore, for its 
applicability to the purposes of 
genera! education, having been first 
successfully practised at Madras, 
was brought by its inventor, Dr. 
Bell, into this country. For some 
time it failed to arrest public atten- 
tion; but its aptitude to meet the 
evil above depicted, which was be- 
coming every day more clamorous 
for redress, was no sooner perceived, 
than the Church of England, acting 
by her Primate, recommended its 
adoption to the well-disposed part 
of the community: the appeal was 
greeted with the most cordial recep- 
tion. Tue National Society For 
THE EpucaTIoN OF THE Poor IN 
THE Princivixvs oF THE Esta- 
BLisiep CHuurcnH was formed; 
the whole beuch of Bishops, in their 
respective Dioceses, lent their most 
active co-operation to the giving 
full effect to the plan proposed. 
Large funds were liberal y contri- 
buted, as well for the support of the 
Parent Society, as of those numerous 
Diocesan and District Societies, 
which associated themselves with it; 
the parochial Clergy, in all directions, 
in conjunction with many of their 
parishioners, displayed the utmost 
promptituce in giving local efficiency 
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to the measure; and the Society’s 
labours commenced under the most 
auspicious indications, that the whole 
rising generation throughout the 
kingdom, would, at no very distant 
period, be established in those prin- 
ciples of truth and soberness, which 
our Reformers, guided by Divine illu- 
mination, drew forth from their long 
coucealment, beneath a mass of Ro- 
mish corruptions, and then conse- 
crated by the effusion of their blood. 

The Society has just completed 
the Vilth year of its establishment. 
Its conductors have superintended 
its progress with unabated zeal and 
solicitude: the public thrice ap- 
pealed to, and excited by repeated 
acts of Royal munificence to its sup- 
port, have confided to its distribu- 
tion a disposable sum, amounting to 
4°,7241. 10s. and by the good hus- 
bandry and seasouable dispensation 
of these resources, it has produced the 
erection and enlargement of upwards 
of three hundred National Schools, 
many of them erected at some thou- 
sand pounds expence, and of very 
spacious dimensions ; it has reared a 
new and efficient race of masters and 
mistresses, and it has brought up- 
wards of one hundred and eighty 
thousand children in twelve hundred 
and thirty schools, now in union with 
the Society, under the beneficial in- 
fluence of Christian education. 

Such are the present results of 
the Na ional Society's exertions, and 
from the rapid and continual ad- 
vances which it is making, there is 
every reason to believe that it did 
not estimate too highly the attach- 
ment of the country at large to the 
Nationa! Religion, or the eagerness 
with which the lower orders would 
bring their children to be instructed 
in its principles, if the opportunity 
were afforded them, and the advan- 
tages fairly presented to their con- 
sideration. 


Adult Instruction. 


When children attain to man’s 
estate they are loosed from the con- 
troul of their ordinary tutors and 
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governors, but the sacred obliga- 
tions of the Clergy are by no means 
dissolved. Their Divinely appointed 
watchmanship ever the souls of all 
within their respective folds, impo- 
ses upon them equal vigilance after 
manhood as before; for their work 
is not done till by the seasonable 
employment of all the means of edi- 
fication, they have carried forward 
those committed to their eare, from 
the first principles of the doctrine 
of Christ in which they were estab- 
lished in their earlier years, to the 
full measure of Christian perfection. 
And speaking of the Clergy as a 
body, it may be confidently alledg- 
ed in their behalf, that they dis- 
charge with sufficient faithfulness 
in this respect, their awful respon- 
sibility, to give them an undoubted 
claim to the recompence demanded 
for his own fellow-labourers by St. 
Paul ; to be esteemed very highly in 
love for their works’ sake; the 
watching for men’s souls as those 
that must give account. 

Tue Society FOR PROMOTING 
CuRIsTiIAN KNOWLEDGE, the focus 
in which is concentered all the zeal, 
discretion, and ability of the Church ; 
here again presents itself to notice, as 
the faithful auxiliary of the Clergy in 
these their higher pastoral labours. 
in its well selected assortment of 
religious tracts, are to be found 
productions suited to every emer- 
gency. Whether it be the consol- 
img of the atilicted, the convincing 
of gainsayers, the supporting of the 
weak, or the strengthening of the 
feeble minded, that is brought in 
the routine of duty before the paro- 
chial Clergyman ; whetherit be doc- 
trine, reproof, correction, or exhor- 
tation in righteousness, that existing 
circumstances require, to the repo- 
sitory of the Society he makes his 
habitual application, confident that 
he shall there find a word in sea- 
son, to be left behind him when his 
pastoral visit is concluded, as the 
companion of the hours of solitude, 
to enforce his own ghostly counsels 
upon the mind, 
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Churches. 

Besides the insufficiency of insti- 
tutions, originally adequate to aill 
the purposes of religious instruction, 
which a growing population pro- 
duces, there is another evil which 
necessarily arises out of if, viz. the 
insuticiency of the parish Churches 
to accommodate the eucreased num- 
ber of parishioners. 

The parochial Churches of this 
country are for the most part monu- 
ments of the piety of private indivi- 
duals, the lords of the soil upon 
which they are erected: and equity 
seems to dictate that when the do- 
main of any landed proprietor be- 
comes inhabited, the means of Pub- 
lic Worship, to be extended as po- 
pulation encreases, should be pro- 
vided at his expense ; for his reve- 
nues encrease, frequently in a tenfold 
ratio, as his estate becomes parcel- 
led out into tenements and dweliings, 
and no man has a right to increase 
his own revenues by means publicly 
injurious, nor can a greater public 
injury be offered than the congre- 
gating a population unwrought upon 
by the fear of God, as sacred writ 
informs us, it will be necessarily 
licentious ; and unwrought upon by 
the fear of God, it necessarily must 
be, unless that fear is cultivated and 
preserved by the periodical excite- 
ments of Public Worship. 

Whatever validity there may be 
in this reasoning, it has evidently 
had no influence upon the parties 
concerned ; nor has it been recog- 
nized by the Government as a prin- 
ciple of legislation. The conse- 
quence is, that the want of Church 
room has imperceptibly grown inte 
a most flagrant national disgrace, 
and a most formidable national ca- 
lamity. Once in Queen Anne’s 
reign, the legislature interposed by 
a magnificent vote of fifty Churches, 
te supply the then existing deti- 
ciency, but only twelve of these 
were actually erected ; and the evil, 
then so partially redressed, has been 
increasing ever since in an accumu- 
lated progression, till two hundred 
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and forty-six of our parishes exhibit 
the appalling spectacle of upwards 
ofa million and a half of persons 
excluded altogether from the wor- 
ship of the Church, and the appli- 
cation of any thing approaching to 
an adequate remedy, is spoken of as 
an impracticable undertaking. 
Church Building Society. 

From this evil, however, one 
good has resulted, that occasion 
has been taken from it by the 
Church, to make a fresh demonstra- 
tion of the lively interest which she 
takes in upholding the National Reli- 
gion, and aflording to all who are 
disposed to shave its benefits, the 
suitable accommodations for grati- 
fying that holy desire. A new So- 
ciety has been formed, and headed, as 
in every other instance where the 
spiritual exigencies of the nation 
claim support, by our Ecclesiastical 
Superiors, to aid and to encourage 
those who are alive to the real na- 
ture of the deprivation of being de- 
barred access to the Courts of the 
Lord, and are blessed with the 
means aud inclination, to engage in 
procuring the inestimable benetit 
for themselves and their respective 
neighbourhoods. And though the 
time is not arrived in which the re- 
ligious part of the community are to 
be cheered with the statement of the 
patronage which it has received, 
and the effect of its labours; yet it 
is known that upwards of 50,000}. 
has been contributed to its funds, 
and that it has dispensed with con- 
siderable effect, m several cases of 
great emergency, the bounty of its 
members. 

Church Building Commission. 

Subsequently to its institution, 
though im the intention of Govern- 
ment, (had not great and unforeseen 
political exigencies prevented it,)atan 
earlier period, the national purse has 
again been opened in aid of the de- 
sign, and an earnest given in the zeal 
manifested in advancing the measure 
and the unanimity with which it was 
adopted, that Parliament is alive to 
the consideration, that when God 
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gives a nation “ rest from all its 
enemies round about,” its most ac- 
ceptable expression of gratitude for 
the blessing vouchsafed, and the 
best course to be taken for its secu- 
rily, is to testify a becoming jea- 
lousy for the suitable enthronization 
ot the “ Ark of God,” and to re- 
move it from ‘ dwelling within 
curtains.” 

We pass on to the more extended 
sphere of the Church’s obligations, 
that which includes all nations not 
yet brought to the knowledge of the 
truth, to whom she is bound to 
prociaiin its glad tidings, as Provi- 
dence opens to her the means of 
engaging in this work of charity with 
any prospect of success. 

Our first solid footing in America 
was at the commencement of the 
reien of James 1. In 1606, the Vir- 
ginia charter was granted, and in 
the body of that instrument, the 
propagation of the Christian faith is 
specifically stated as one of the 
causes moving the King to listen to 
the petition of the adventurers. 
Two other patents of colonization, 
granted the same year, to Sir Thomas 
Gates and others, express this pur- 
pose in much stronger terms, and 
anticipate large accessions to the 
kingdom of Christ, as the result of 
these settlements among the Hea- 
then. In 1609, the propagation of 
the Gospel was wade the subject of 
a Spital Sermon, preached by Dr. 
Tylney, Archdeacon of Ely, before 
the Corporation of Londen, wherein 
the citizens are highly eulogized for 
the assistance which their ‘‘ godly 
endeavours” have afforded to this 
holy work; as they are again in 
i615, in a work dedicated to the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, by Tho- 
mas Cooper, for having “ their hearts 
and purses enlarged so heartily to 
the great and glorious work of the 
gathering in of the Gentiles.” In 
1619, the subject is brought before 
Parliament by the Lord Chanceilor 
Bacon, in a speech at the opening 
of the session, in which he desig- 
nates ‘‘ the late settlements in Vir- 
ginia,” one of the greatest glories of 
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his Majesty’s reign, ‘* on account 
of the propagation of the Gospel,” 
to which they led the way; and io 
1622, “ a memorial” is published 
‘of the religious charity exercised 
in that colony within the last three 
years, to the glory of God and the 
good example of men.” 

From this period till the work of 
confusion was compleat, the Puri- 
tans, vow grown strong enough to 
resist Government, gave the Church 
and her Rulers so full oecupation 
ut home, that they had no breathing 
time to turn their thoughts to foreign 
exertions; aud the short interval 
between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, was so marked by those 
characters of religious indifference 
and disaffection, which the spiritual 
cozenage and quackery practised 
upon the nation during the preceding 
period, necessarily generated ; that 
much zeal in the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity was not to be expected. There 
are, however, circumstances in the 
life of Boyle, to be noted hereafter, 
which shew that unfavourable as the 
times were to the discharge of this 
great duty to the heathen, some 
pious men in eminent stations had 
it very much at heart. The holy 
zeal was imperceptibly recovering 
itself from the check it had received, 
and gathering strength to burst 
forth again with more energy and 
effect than had yet been manifested. 

The first public demonstration of 
a reviving interest in the evangelizing 
of America, was produced about 
the year 1695, by the example and 
excitements of Dr. Bray. This 
apostolical man having made a noble 


sacrifice of the fairest prospects of 


preferment in this country, that he 
might accept the office of Eccle- 
siastical Commissary for Maryland, 
turned the whole energy of his ac- 
tive mind to the American Colonies, 
as the future field of his ministry. 
Like a wise master builder, his first 
concern was to provide himself with 
fellow labourers, and to send out 
with each of them libraries for 
their use, purchased by the contri- 
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butions of the ben-volent in thig 
couftry, whom he disposed to aid 
him in bis design. And, at the same 
time, he bestowed all his thoughts 
and influence upon the formation 
and establishment of a regular frame 
of Ecclesiastical authority, in all 
which objects he so well succeeded, 
that it is testified by Dr. Beareroft, 
in his Anniversary Sermon before a 
Society to the institution ef which 
we are about to call our readers at- 
tention. That ‘‘as to Maryland 
and Virginia, and the islands of the 
West Indies,” (to which Dr. Bray’s 
labours were limited) ‘‘ they were 
found to be so weil settled and pro- 
vided with churches and incumbents, 
under the care of their Right Rev. 
Ordinary, as not to stand in need 
of assistance” when the society in 
question commenced its proceedings. 

Having effected these prelimi- 
nary arrangements, Dr. Bray ex- 
tended his thoughts to the Indians, 
His first endeavour was to obtain 
the appropriation of a share of lands 
given to superstitious uses, which 
the Parliament were about to alien- 
ate; but the alienation not taking 
place, he formed the design of a 
PROTESTANT CONGREGATION, PRO 
FIDE PROPAGANDA, by Charter 
from the King, and published amemo- 
rial to obtain from the public such a 
fund as would maintain atleast twenty 
missionaries, who should learn the 
language of the American natives, 
aud not merely preach the gospel, 
but live amongst them; and though 
things did not seem ripe enough to 
encourage him to proceed on the 
attempt at the time he first sug- 
gested it, as far as respected the 
obtaining a Chartered Society ; yet 
he succeeded immediately in the 
establishment of a voluntary insti- 
tution, that, viz. for PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, and 
within two years accomplished his 
entire purpose, in obtaining from 
King William an incorporated So- 
ciety also, under the designation of 
the SociETY FOR THE PROPA- 
GATION OF THE GosPzL IN Fo- 
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REIGN PAaRTs; and thus was the 
chief founder of these two eminent 
supports and ornaments of the 
Church of England, by which, for 
upwards of a century, it has muni- 
ficently dispensed the blessings of 
Divine knowledge, both at home 
and abroad. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

The object of this Society, (which 
commenced its operations in the 
first year of the last century) as set 
forth in its title and charter of in- 
corporation ; as emblazoned upon its 
seal (a ship conveying a missionary 
with a Bible open in his hand, toa 
coast covered with men ina state of 
nature, running down to hail its ar- 
rival) and as further opened and ex- 
plained in the Sermous preached 
annually before it, embraced all the 
factories and places, whether in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America *, 
to which the trade of this country is 
transported ; taking, as Dr. Burnet 
expresses it ‘‘ a freer course,” than 
*« the four seas,” “‘ evento the FOUR 
WINDs OF HEAVEN +.” 

With an annual income not ex- 
ceeding 10001. it would only have 
been to ensure instant failure to 
have commenced upon this unli- 
mited scale. Our American colo- 
nies opened a most spacious field of 
exertion, and were, indeed, imme- 
diately in the contemplation of 
the founders of the Society when 
they planned its institution. The 
religious state of this dependency 
of the empire as set forth in a 
tabular representation of it, print- 
ed by the Society in 1704, ex- 
hibits this melancholy portraiture, 
that in the five provinces included 
under the designation of New Eng- 
land, there were only two Church 
of England congregations at Boston 
and New Brunswick: that in New 
York, though the Protestant Reli- 
gion, was settled by Act of As- 
sembly, as established in England, 
there was provision only made for 


* Short Acct. 1703. P. 4, 
+ Sermon before Society, 1703-4, P, 23. 
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six Clergymen, and this of the most 
scanty description, being in the 
whole only 3601. In New Jersey 
there was no Church established, 
nor any schools ; and in Pennsylva- 
nia only one Episcopal Church in 
the town of Philadelphia, Such 
was the religious destitution of the 
country, that ‘ thousands of the 
colonists” as Dean Stanley states 
the case, “‘ were, through want of 
Ministers and Churches, rendered 
almost as rude as the very heathen 
themselves *.” 

To have embarked in the design 
of converting the natives, totally 
overlooking, at the same time, our 
own countrymen, reduced almost to 
the same state of mental degradation, 
would have been as visionary as it 
would have been unnatural. The 
course, therefore, which the Char- 
ter pointed out, and upon which 
the anniversary preachers have again 
and again dilated in their sermons 
before the Society, was the only one 
calculated to produce any beneficial 
results, viz. “‘ in the first place to 
settle the state of religion as well as 
might be amongst our own people, 
and then to proceed in the best me- 
thods that could be devised towards 
the conversion of the natives +” 

Besides these two classes of inha- 
bitants there was a third, which the 
Society recognized as having a very 
strong claim upon its commisera- 
tion, and whieh was ranked between 
them in its arrangement of the ob- 
jects of its benevolent exertions ; 
this class consisted of the African 
negroes, who, brought from their 
own country into a state of invo- 
luntary servitude, and become, by 
continual importation, a large body 
m the country, were contributing, 
very materially, to the aggrandize- 
ment of their masters, and of the 
mother country, without deriving 
one ray of spiritual light from either 
in return, 

The Society's object being thus 
defined, no time was lost in com- 
mencing operations. The instru- 


* Anniversary Sermon, 1707-8. P. 4. 
+ Dr. Willis’s Sermon, 1701-2. P, 17. 
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ments to be employed in the prose- 
cution of its designs, were Mission- 
aries, Catechists, and Schoolmas- 
ters; and though the means were 
yet to be raised for extending be- 
yond the most limited scale the work 
which it had undertaken, yet the 
published report of its progress, at 
the close of the third year of its 
establishment, exhibits a statement 
of twenty Missionaries fixed in dif- 
ferent stations, and of stations de- 
termined upon for twenty-nine more. 

Indeed this was the principie of its 
policy fromits commencement down- 
wards ; to proportion its exertions to 
the exigerices which came before it, 
claiming relief, and not to the state 
of the fund from which the supplies 
were to be taken ; for it placed con- 
fidence in the strength of the appeal 
which the disinterestedness and be- 
neficial effects of its great exertions, 
enabled it to address, from year to 
year, to the best feelings of the na- 
tion: and it never found that confi- 
dence misplaced; for its resources 
grew as its Missionary stations mul- 
tiplied; the casual benefactions of 
the year frequently amounting to 
40001. and the authority of a K1NG’s 
Letter always enabling it to liqui- 
date arrears whenever its energies were 
clogged with any great deficiency. 
Six times has it availed itself, with 
increasing effect, of this only legi- 
timate method of soliciting a general 
contribution, the last occasion, in 
1779, having yielded a produce of 
21,0001. and upwards. 

Consistently with the plan laid 
down, and, indeed, with that dis- 
cretion which restrains the efforts 
of benevolence within the limits of 
practicability, its great concern 
was the encouraging the erection of 
Churches, and the providing a set- 
tled ministry to perform in each 
Church, and amongst the congre- 
gation belonging to it, all the offices 
of religion. It was, however, always 
given in solemn charge to those 
clergymen, thus specially appointed 
to revive and cherish Christian 


principles amongst the settlers ; that 
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they should make the most of every 
opportunity offered them, of ex- 
tending spiritual instruction both to 
the Negroes and to the Indians, and 
the notitia of baptisms, annually 
sent home by each of them, and 
published in the Society’s reports, 
abundantly proves, that, in this 
respect, they were neither negligent 
nor unsuccessful. 

But the Society was too devot- 
edly alive to these two latter objects 
of its evangelizing solicitude, to 
content itself with the employment 
of indirect means for their conver- 
sion. The statement, already re- 
ferred, as published on its third 
Anniversary, records the  esta- 
blisiment of Missions both among 
the five nations of Irroquois, and 
among the Yammonsea Indians, and 
also of a Catechist at New York, 
for the Negroes there ; and the re- 
gisters of the Society from that time 
downwards, contain a list of thirty- 
one Missionaries, specially appointed 
to the former class, and of sixteen 
to the latter, many of whom pro- 
secuted their labours in the charges 
which they had undertaken for a 
long series of years together, and 
were as famous in their generation 
for every quality which can recom- 
mend a Missionary to perpetual 
remembrance, as any one of those 
truly elevated characters, who at 
any period of time have devoted 
themselves, in the genuine spirit of 
the Gospel, to the spreading of its 
glad tidings through the world. 

In this sketch of the Society's 
history, justice cannot be done to it 
in all particulars; that must be left 
for more detailed notices, which we 
propose occasionally to introduce ; 
suffice it therefore here to observe, 
that whilst the sermons preached 
annually before it, contain all that 
human wisdom, under the ordinary 
illumination of God's Holy Spirit, 
can suggest, either in the way of 
excitement, to spread the Gospel, 
or of counsel, to regulate! he exer- 
cise of the holy desire; the re- 
ports which accompany them, so 
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completely embody these profound 
speculations, and so fully justify 
their wisdom, by the record which 
they furnish of the happiest results, 
that they cannot be perused without 
awakeniug, on behalf of the Society, 
the liveliest sentiments of venera- 
tion, or without pricking the heart 
with the most pungent regret, that 
when such large advances had been 
made towards complete success, the 
refusal of one nwst reasonable boon, 
which it did not cease to solicit 
from the first commencement of its 
labours, should have blasted the 
final issue, and disappointed its 
well-founded expectations, when the 
fiell of its exertions was almost 
ripe for harvest. 

‘The boon which was denied it, 
was the local superintendance of a 
Diocesan ; to spare candidates for 
the ministry from the expence and 
danger of a voyage to England to 
obtain Episcopal Ordination; one 
fifth of those who had crossed oyer 
to the mother country for that pur- 
pose, having lost their lives by the 
way; and to give all the advantages 
of unity and concentration to the 
Clergy’s individual exertions. The 
Society’s Missionaries, indeed, had 
continually other obstructions to 
encounter, and those of the most 
oppressive and vexatious kind; but 
their work prospered, notwithstand- 
ing, under their discreet and zealous 
superintendance. They found in Ame- 
rica, five Churches at the commence- 
ment of their toil, and they multiplied 
that number to two hundred and fifty. 
In their Indian labours, they were 
not so successful; but their failure 
here is abundantly accounted for in 
the means employed to defeat them, 
as detailed m their proceedings. 
One numerous tribe, that of the 
Mohawks, had always rewarded 
their endeavours with the best 
success ; and that tribe having re- 
moved, upon the troubles, to those 
parts where they might yet enjoy 
the Society's spiritual guidance and 
instruction, still remains under its 
pastoral superintendarce, At length 





Sectarism, divested of the support 
of all but its factious partizans, and 
fearing further reduction from the 
pacific but powerful influence of 
increasing religious light and urgent 
pastoral expostulation, made one 
desperate effort, and destroyed all 
that a century had been atchieving. 
The Society's Missionaries expe- 
rienced precisely the same tyrannous 
hatred which the forefathers of their 
oppressors, the English Puritans, 
had vented upon the Episcopal 
Clergy here, and at length sought in 
the two colonies which retained 
their loyalty, an asylum from the 
most inhuman persecutions. 

The Society thus banished from 
the field of spiritual labour, which 
it had been so long cultivating at 
such heavy charges and with such 
unwearied assiduity, unsubdued by 
the discomfiture, turned its atten- 
tion and its resources to Canada and 
Nova Scotia, the two provinces 
which amidst the widely extended 
defection, remained unmoved in 
their allegiance to the British 
Crown. At the period of the rup- 
ture, little progress had been made 
in the formation of settlements in 
the latter of these provinces ; but im- 
mediately after that event, loyalists 
from the rebellious states flocked to 
every part of it, and colonies were 
planted in great profusion. Ap- 
peals to the Society’s commise- 
ration multiplied as the settle- 
ments increased in number, and the 
expedicney of extending to this 
wreck of our American possessions, 
the benefits of Episcopal superin- 
tendance, being at length felt and 
acted upon, Missionary appoint- 
ments have been solicited, and made 
in this comparatively imsignificant 
portion of the Northern Continent, 
nearly to the amount of those which 
the Society maintained when the 
whole tract of country was depend- 
ant upon Dr. Bray’s Associates. 





Dr. Bray’s Associates. 
Subsidiary to the SocIETY FOR 
THE PROPAGATION OF THE Gos- 
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peL in that department of its designs, 
which relates to the conversion of the 
Negroes,as an unobtrusive institution 
of antient date and venerable estab- 
lishment, already brought under our 
readers notice, in the early part of 
our narrative, THe ASSOCIATES OF 
Dr. Bray. And subsidiary also 
to its designs, is another Society of 
recent incorporation by Royal Char- 
ter, that, viz. tor THe CONVERSION 
OF THE NEGRO SLAVES IN THE 
Brivish West InNpbIa ISLANDs., 
The former of these Societies be- 
ing the trustees of a bequest of 
Mr. D’Alone, private Secretary to 
King William, and of a_ subse- 
quent donation of Mr. Upcher, 
of Sudbury, in Suffolk ; most ad- 
vantageously invested in land, in 
the suburbs of New York, for 
converting and educating Negroes 
in the British Plantations, and the 
latter being also trustees under a 
decree of the Court of Chancery, 
obtained at the instance of Bishop 
Porteus, for re-appropriating a 
fund created under the will of 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, for edu- 
cating Indian youths in Virginia, but 
suspended in its applieation by the 
American Revolution ; and both So- 
cieties being in virtue of their res- 
pective trusteeships the supporters, 
the one of Schools for Negro Child- 
ren in the United States, the Baha- 
mes and Nova Scotia; the other of 
Missions to Antigua and Jamaica, 
(Barbadoes being amply provided 
for by the Codrington foundation) ; 
in the latter of which islands the 
Society is taking great pains to give 
effect toa recent enactment of the 
House of Assembly, for appointing 
Curates, specially charged with the 
spiritual oversight of the Negroes, 
by increasing their salaries, and thus 
inducing more efficient candidates 
to offer themselves for the situation. 

To these Subsidiaries riz Society 
FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNow- 
LEDGE, and the NATIONAL Society 
must be subjoined ; for both in Nova 
Scotia and Canada have Committees 
of the formerSocietybeen established ; 
and thus are all its advantages dif- 
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fused through these Colonies, whilst 
in the former through the active 
agency of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missary Dr. Inglis, the National 
System has been extensively ditfused 
by a person trained for the purpose 
at Baldwin’s Gardens, and engaged 
at a liberal salary by the Society 
FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GosPreL, and a_ spacious edifice 
erected at Halifax, with contribu- 
tions raised amongst the inhabitants, 
for the purposes of a Central School. 

We now turn to our Empire in 
the East, in which the first footing 
was obtained whilst Queen Elizabeth 
swayed the English sceptre ; the first 
Charter being granted in 1601, the 
last year of her reign; but a series 
of dissolutions and re-incorporations 
kept the company in a state of in- 
significance, and without territorial 
influence, till the period of the Re- 
volution ; and before that time the 
spiritual interests of the natives had 
engaged the attention of our English 
Prelates; for in the life of Boyle 
(p. 226,) we find an intimation that 
the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Fell, had 
been in communication with him 
upon the subject, and had discover- 
ed great anxiety that something 
should be done by the company in 
discharge of this great Christian ob- 
ligation, and it appears, that some- 
thing was done, for not only does 
Mr. Boyle cause to be translated 
and printed at his own expence, an 
edition of the New Testament in the 
Malayan tongue, to be sent over to 
the East Indies, but he is stated to 
have sent 1001. to the East India 
Company, upon hearing that they 
entertained the design of propagat- 
ing Christianity in the East, accom- 
panying his gift with an intimation 
of his intention to extend his bounty, 
should it be set on foot in earnest. 
At this period also, it was made by 
King William one of the stipulations 
of a new Charter granted to the 
Company, that they shall fix Chap- 
lains at everyFactory which they esta- 
blish, and that these Clergymen shall 
within one year of their settlement 
at their respective statious, qualify 
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themselves by a knowledge of the 
native languages, for instructing the 
Gentoos and other natives belong- 
ing to the Company’s establishments 
in the Protestant Religion. 


Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


Allthis happened before the close of 
the 16th century : but the succeeding 
one had scarcely commenced before 
a small body of Missionaries were 
sent by the Danish government to 
their own settlement at Tranquebar, 
whose zeal surmounted every difli- 
culty, and awakened the most en- 
couraging expectations. These 
eminently pious men feeling them- 
selves straitened in the resources de- 
rived from their own country, made 
their appeal to England, just as THE 
Society FOR PROMOTING CHrISs- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE commenced its 
charitable designs, and accompanied 
their appeal with such satisfactory 
vouchers of their zeal, intregrity, 
discretion, and success, together 
with such a representation of the 
fair prospect which opened before 
them of a much more extensive sub- 
mission amongst the natives to the 
Gospel of Christ, if larger means 
could be provided ; that the commu- 
nication was greeted by the Society 
with the readiest acceptance, and a 
subscription set on foot under its 
auspices throughout the kingdom, 
to raise the necessary supplies : a re- 
gular correspondence commenced 
between these indefatigable labour- 
ers in the Gospel of Christ, and the 
Society, and their annual reports of 

progress were requited, with re- 
turns in money and presents, in such 
measure as the sums placed at its 
disposal by the benevolent enabled 
it to yield succour and support. The 
connection formed and cultivated, 
was compleatly of a subsidiary na- 
ture ; the supply of the mission, 
with instruments to carry on its la- 
bours, and the government of the 
whole concern remained fixed where 
the King of Denmark placed it, in 
e Commissioners at Copenhagen, 
d what the Society undertake, as 
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it is expressed in their circular of 
1722, is ‘‘ to further such measures as 
may be concerted in Denmark and 
in Germany, for the advancement of 
so Christian an undertaking.” 

Thus fostered by the joint sup- 
port of Denmark and of the Society 
here, and, it should be added also, of 
the India Company and its govern- 
ment at Fort St. George, the mis- 
sion emanating from ‘Tranquebar, 
still its only station, continued by 
means of schools, catechetical in- 
structions, and preaching, progres- 
sively to enlarge its boundaries, and 
to bring the British settlements 
within its sphere of exertion. 

In 1729 the foundation of a new 
missionary establishment was laid 
at Madras; and in the next year, 
the Society still continuing their 
assistance to the Tranquebar Mis- 
sion, took the whole of this new 
charge upon themselves, and desig- 
nated it the English Mission. 

Success still continuing to crown 
the unwearied labours of these well- 
chosen instruments, and their hands 
being continually strengthened by 
fresh supplies, Cuddalore, Tanjore, 
and Calcutta, became progressively 
missionary stations, supported by 
the Society ; and from all these pla- 
ces, as from so many head quarters, 
were converts made, and congrega- 
tions formed in the surrounding 
country; and translations of the 
Scriptures into the Portuguese, 
Malabarian, and Tamulian langu- 
ages, together with the Church of 
England Catechism, and various re~ 
ligious tracts, put into extensive cir- 
culation. 

The desolations of the European 
continent at length commenced, and 
drying up the source from which the 
missionary succession was kept up, 
the Society had the mortification to 

see the venerable Swartz and Gerické 
close their labours, without being 
able, in any degree, to supply their 
irreparable loss. 

But a new era in the religious 
concerns of India was upon the 
point of breaking forth; Episcopal 
superintendance was about to be ex- 
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tended to it; and the selection made 
of the person who was to perform 
that work of more than ordinary 
arduousness and delicacy—the intro- 
duction of its genial influence into 
our Asiatic empire, promised every 
thing which the most ardent expec- 
tancy could figure to itself, as well 
in the recovery of any ground 
which, through adverse circumstan- 
ces, Christianity might have lost, as 
in the advancement of its rule and 
governance with encreased energy 
and effect. 

The event has amply realized ail 
that was anticipated. From the 
commencement of Bishop Middle- 
ton’s spiritual administration, will 
the Church and all her Religious 
Societies date the period of their 
most cordial reception, their freest 
course, and their most successful 
operations in the eastern world. 
No sooner had he settled himself 
in the seat of his spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, than the Society, which alone 
had made India the scene of its 
exertions, had its committees esta- 
blished in the three presidencies of 
the Peninsula, and at Columbo, in 
the island of Ceylon; and an im- 
mense consignment ordered of Bi- 
bles and Prayer-Books, together 
wth its other books and tracts, to 
form depdts in each for general dis- 
tribution. 

THe NATIONAL Socigery also 
found in him a cordial supporter ; 
and its system of education, framed 
in one of the presidencies, was now, 
at his recommendation, introduced 
unto them all, and large establish- 
ments formed to disseminate far and 
wide its important advantages. 

Last, but not least in interest 
and probable results, THE SociETY 
FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GosPEL IN FoReIGN Parts found 
in him a harbinger to prepare 
the way for the extension of its 
evangelizing labours into a new and 
wide field of exertion. Provided 
with an administrator of its bounty, 
and a superintendant of its designs, 
in whom it can implicitly confide, 
the obstacles and discouragements 
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which distance and want of local 
oversight cast in its way, are va- 
nished from before it, and the ap- 
propriation of 50001. which in well- 
assured anticipation of public sup- 
port, it has tendered to the Bishop 
of Calcutta, as its first remittance 
for the commencement of the un- 
dertaking, will, without doubt, be 
followed by issues proportioned to 
any demands which success may 
create ; which the same munificence, 
duly satisfied of the faithful appli- 
cation of its bounty, will never fail 
to supply. 

But this is not the first extension 
of the labours of this venerable So- 
ciety beyond the limits of its great 
field of exertion, the British Colonies 
in America ; for, in the year 1750, it 
received a proposal from Mr. Thomp- 
son, who had been five years a Mis- 
sionary on that continent, to go in its 
service to Africa, and try what suc- 
cess he could obtain by preaching the 
Gospel there: the proposal was cor- 
dially acceded to, and he reached 
Cape Coast Castle in March, 1752, 
and made that town and Annama- 
boa, the principal sphere of his 
ministry ; occasionally making excur- 
sions to other places, His journal is 
in print, and clearly proves him to be 
a man eminently fitted for the work 
to which he had so disinterestedly 
devoted himself; but his narrative 
is a melancholy detail of defeat; 
though he contended with disap- 
pointment for five years, and only 
quitted his post because decay of 
health disabled him from further 
exertion. 

But the Society’s concern with 
Africa did not end here; for soon 
after his arrival on the coast, 
Mr. Thompson urged upon the So- 
ciety the hopeful project of receiv- 
ing some Negro Children under its 
fostering care, and training them in 
England for Missionaries to their 
countrymen, The Society readily 
acceded to this proposal also, and 
authorized him to select six of the 
most promising youths that he could 
find; only half this number, how. 
ever came England; one a rela- 
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tive of the King of Cape Coast, and 
the other two sons of Cabosheers. 
The Society tended their education 
with paternal care, sparing no ex- 
pence that might in any degree con- 
tribute to the success of the experi- 
ment. Two of these children fell 
victims to disease; but the third 
compleated his education, was cr- 
dained by the Bishop of London, 
and was no other than Mr. Philip 
Quaque, who continued fifty years 
in the service of the Seciety, hay- 
ing died in 1817. His early letters 
show with what zeal and expectation 
he entered upon his work; but afew 
years damped his hopes, and every 
communication he sent afterwards to 
England breathed more and more 
the tone of despondency ; however, 
he continued labouring at his post, 
till death dismissed him from it, and 
to testify that he retained the same 
good-will to convert his countrymen 
as when he first entered upon that 
benevolent enterprize, he bequeathed 
to his successor all his arrears of 
salary, and 1001. besides ; which suc- 
cessor has been appointed, and is 
now on that station. 

Besides this liberal effort to plant 
the Gospel in Afriea, the Society 
have shewn its good dispositions 
by aiding in the spiritual improve- 
ment of Norfolk Island and New 
South Wales, by sending School 
Masters and Mistresses to those 
Asiatic Colonies; and having, in 
the outset of its career, made the 
British factory at Moscow a grant 
of Liturgies and Testaments in 
Greek, for distribution amongst the 
inhabitants of that city, it has thus 
established its universal character, 
and shewn, that it embraces in the 
comprehensiveness of its charity, 
every quarter of the world. 

Thus have we presented our rea- 
ders with a sketch of the Church of 
England, in something approaching 
to its real amplitude and fair pro- 
portions. It is not a mere depo- 
aitory of titlesand emoluments—nor 
is it exclusively the dignified official 
of the higher offices of religion— 
the superintendant of our altays and 
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the conductor of our public wor- 
ship—but it is the universal admi- 
nistrator of the covenant of grace, 
thoroughly furnished unte every good 
word and work, and thoroughly 
disposed to discharge with faithful- 
ness its high responsibility. It is a 
NATIONAL EpucaTIon SocieTy—A 
Brste Sociery—A Prayer Boox 
AND Homity Socrery—A Re ti- 
cious Tract Sociery—A Cuurca 
Buitpinc Society—A Mission- 
ARyY SOCIETY—AND A SuCIETY FOR 
THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 
It is every and all of these. And 
with whatever ardency of enthusiasm 
these several objects may be pro- 
secuted by the respective patrons of 
each, it will yield to none of them 
im energy and zeal, so long as these 
stimulants to activity are guided by 
discretion. 

In a day of rebuke and blasphemy, 
that its children might learn by the 
consequences of its overthrow, duly 
to estimate its worth, God suffered 
its enemies to enjoy for a season, 
their whole hearts’ desire, in its 
complete prostration beneath their 
feet; but themselves being witnesses 
of the result; their evidence most 
emphatically delivered and recorded 
by their own pens*, testifies, that 
every thing, either pure or peaceable, 
lovely or of good report, vanished 
upon its fall, and that profligacy of 
every kind rode in triumph through 
the land, and glutted itself with riot 
and debauchery. 

It is again beset by an host of 
enemies, very nearly allied to those 
who, in the age referred to, brought 
it to the ground; the tongue of 
slander, moreover, is busy in its 
erimination. All it asks is delibe- 
rate, unprejudiced enquiry. Its ad- 
ministration of the duties belonging 
to it have never been carried on in 
concealment. They are before the 
world, and may be known and read 
of all men. Let those who seek in 
earnest the progress of the Gospel, 
its sustentation amongst ourselves, 
and its diffusion to the extremities of 


* See Appendix to Modern Policies, Re- 
privted. Rivingtous, 1817, 
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the earth, do it the justice which it 
challenges ; it will then no longer 
want couutenance and support, for 
all the charities of life will be seen 
in active exercise within its domi- 
nion, and all the hopes of eternity 
promoted by its controul. 
i 
LAW PROCEEDINGS. 

Accounts of the following Ap- 
peals have appeared in the daily 
papers; but as there has evidently 
been a plan to diminish the value of 
tithes, and as a similar course may 
be adopted towards the possessor of 
any other sort of property, by a 
majority of the parish in which he 
resides, it is important that the deci- 
sions upon these cases should not be 
forgotten. 

Ipswich Quarter Sessions, July 17th 
1818.—Second Appeal of the Hon. 
and Rev. F. Hotham, Rector of 
Dennington, Suffolk, against his 
Assessment to the Poor's-rate of 
that Parish. 

AT the iast Epiphany Sessions holden 
at Ipswich, the court confirmed the 
rate against which Mr. Hotham had 
appealed, with some small excep- 
tions; and notices of the present 
appeal had been served upon fifty- 
two occupiers of land, as under-rated 
in comparison of the Rector. The 
rates appealed against were both 
upon the house, glebe, &c. and 
likewise upon the tithe. 

For the Respondents, it was stated 
that the parish officers did not com- 
pute the rate upon the rack-rent, but 
upon a certain proportion thereof; 
thus the gross rental of the parish 
being 4,5001. it was only rated at 
1,664 1. tithes excepted. The tithes, 
without deducting for poor-rates, 
were worth 1,8001. The parish 
contained 3,117 acres: of which 
300 were waste, 1947 arable, 801 
pasture, and 121 wood. The 
Rector himself would be proved to 
have estimated the net tithe at 
1,4001. The gross produce of the 
parish was estimated, upon a four- 
shift course of husbandry, at 20,2001, 
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waking the gross tithe 2,0201.; or 
dedacting 4631, for poor-rates, and 
2231. for expences of collecting, the 
net tithe will amount to 1,3901.; the 
proportionate assessment upon which 
would be 5061.; whereas the appel- 
lant was only charged 4971. 

Mr. Bransby proved the contents 
of the parish. Mr. Ellis had sur- 
veyed the parish of Dennington, and 
estimated the value of the parish and 
of the tithes, according to the pre- 
ceding statement. Mr. Robert Wil- 
ton valued the glebe at 2401. the 
mansion at 701 and the land, late 
Barker's, at 881, He thought the 
glebe generally worth 11. 15s. an 
acre, and Barker’s 21. Mr. Clutten 
proved that the Rector had given 
him an estimate of the produce, 
which made the clear value of the 
tithe amount to 12s. an acre: on the 
arable land; at a time when the 
poor, highway, and church rates, 
did not amount to 9001. a year. 
The parishioners thought the ‘esti- 
mate too high. They had paid 7201. 
and had offered 9001. 

For the Rector it was stated, that 
he had lived in great harmony with 
his parish, till in consequence of 
their refusal to pay a fair composi- 
tion, he had been obliged to take his 
tithe in kind. The parish, in return, 
had endeavoured -to increase the 
poor’s-rate. The respondent had not 
shewn, or attempted to shew, that 
the other occupiers were assessed in 
the same proportion as the Rector. 
The end and aim of such proceed- 
ings, while by paying wages out of 
poor’s-rates, they injured the lower 
classes, was to lay the clergy pros- 
trate at the feet of their parishioners. 
Mr. Hotham’s calculation could not 
possibly be considered conclusive, 
If the Rector estimated his tithe at 
1,4001, the parish refused to com- 
pound at a higher rate than 9001, 
‘The former failure of the appeal was 
owing to au improper admission by 
the appellant. He complained of 
the rate upon the glebe, &c. upon 
the tithe, and upon the other occu- 
piers. ‘The parish, exclusive of glebe, 
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tive of the King of Cape Coast, and 
the other two sons of Cabosheers. 
The Society tended their education 
with paternal care, sparing no ex- 
pence that might in any degree con- 
tribute to the success of the experi- 
ment. Two of these children fell 
victims to disease; but the third 
compleated his education, was or- 
dained by the Bishop of London, 
and was no other than Mr. Philip 
Quaque, who continued fifty years 
in the service of the Seciety, hav- 
ing died in 1817. His early letters 
show with what zeal and expectation 
he entered upon his w ork; but afew 
years damped his hopes, and every 
communication he sent afterwards to 
England breathed more and more 
the tone of despondency ; however, 
he continued labouring at his post, 
till death dismissed him from it, and 
to testify that he retained the same 
good-w ill to convert his countrymen 
as when he first entered upon that 
benevolent enterprize, he bequeathed 
to his successor all his arrears of 
salary, and 1001. besides ; which sue- 
cessor has been appointed, and is 
now on that station. 

Besides this liberal effort to plant 
the Gospel in Africa, the Society 
have shewn its good dispositions 
by aiding in the spiritual improve- 
ment of Norfolk Island and New 
South Wales, by sending School 
Masters and Mistresses to those 
Asiatic Colonies; and having, in 
the outset of its career, made the 
British factory at Moscow a grant 
of Liturgies and Testaments in 
Greek, for distribution amongst the 
inhabitants of that city, it has thus 
established its universal character, 
and shewn, that it embraces in the 
comprehensiveness of its charity, 
every quarter of the world. 

Thus have we presented our rea- 
ders with a sketch of the Church of 
England, in something approaching 
to its real amplitude and fair pro- 
portions. It is not a mere depo- 
sitory of titlesand ewoluments—nor 
is it exclusively the dignified official 
of the higher offices of religion— 
the superintendant of our altays and 
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the conductor of our public wor- 
ship—but it is the universal admi- 
nistrator of the covenant of grace, 
thoroughly furnished unte every good 
word and work, and thoroughly 
disposed to discharge with faithful- 
ness its high responsibility. It is a 
NATIONAL EpucaTion Society—A 
BisLe Socrery—A Prayer Boox 
AND Homity Socitrery—A Re t- 
cious Tract Sociery—A Cuurcu 
Buitpinc Society—A Mission- 
ARy SocleTY—AND A SuCIETY FOR 
THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 
It is every and all of these. And 
with whatever ardency of enthusiasm 
these several objects may be pro- 
secuted by the respective patrons of 
each, it will yield to none of them 
in energy and zeal, so long as these 
stimulants to activity are guided by 
discretion. 

In a day of rebuke and blasphemy, 
that its children might learn by the 
consequences of its overthrow, duly 
to estimate its worth, God suffered 
its enemies to enjoy for a season, 
their whole hearts’ desire, in its 
complete prostration beneath their 
feet; but themselves being witnesses 
ot the result; their evidence most 
emphatically delivered and recorded 
by their own pens*, testifies, that 
every thing, either pure or peaceable, 
lovely or of good report, vanished 
upon its fall, and that profligacy of 
every kind rode in triumph through 
the land, and glutted itself with riot 
and debauchery. 

It is again beset by an host of 
enemies, very nearly allied to those 
who, in the age referred to, brought 
it to the ground; the tongue of 
slander, moreover, is busy in its 
crimination. All it asks is delibe- 
rate, unprejudiced enquiry. Its ad- 
ministration of the duties belonging 
to it have never been carried on in 
concealment. They are before the 
world, and may be known and read 
of all men. Let those who seek in 
earnest the progress of the Gospel, 
its sustentation amongst ourselves, 
and its diffusion to the extremities of 


* See Appendix to Modern Policies, Re- 
privted. Rivingtous, 1817, 
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the earth, do it the justice which it 
challenges ; it will then no longer 
want countenance and support, for 
all the charities of life will be seen 
in active exercise within its domi- 
nion, and all the hopes of eternity 
promoted by its controul. 
ee 


LAW PROCEEDINGS. 


Accounts of the following Ap- 
peals have appeared in the daily 
papers; but as there has evidently 
been a plan to diminish the value of 
tithes, and as a similar Course may 
be adopted towards the possessor of 
any other sort of property, by a 
majority of the parish in which he 
resides, it is important that the deci- 
sions upon these cases should not be 
forgotten. 

Ipswich Quarter Sessions, July 17th 
1818.—Second Appeal of the Hon. 
and Rev. F. Hotham, Rector of 
Dennington, Suffolk, against his 
Assessment to the Poor’s-rate of 
that Parish. 

At the jast Epiphany Sessions holden 
at Ipswich, the court confirmed the 
rate against which Mr. Hotham had 
appealed, with some small excep- 
tions; aud notices of the present 
appeal had been served upon fifty- 
two occupiers of land, as under-rated 
in comparison of the Rector. The 
rates appealed against were both 
upon the house, glebe, &c. and 
likewise upon the tithe. 

For the Respondents, it was stated 
that the parish officers did not com- 
pute the rate upon the rack-rent, but 
upon a certain proportion thereof; 
thus the gross rental of the parish 
being 4,5001. it was only rated at 
1,6641. tithes excepted. The tithes, 
without deducting for poor-rates, 
were worth 1,8001. The parish 
contained 3,117 acres: of which 
300 were waste, 1947 arable, 801 
pasture, and 121 wood. The 
Rector himself would be proved to 
have estimated the net tithe at 
1,4001. The gross produce of the 
parish was estimated, upon a four- 
shift course of husbandry, at 20,2001. 
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waking the gross tithe 2,0201.; or 
deducting 4631. for poor-rates, and 
2231. for expences of collecting, the 
net tithe will amount to 1,3901.; the 
proportionate assessment upon which 
would be 5061.; whereas the appel- 
lant was only charged 4971. 

Mr. Bransby proved the contents 
of the parish. Mr. Ellis had sur- 
veyed the parish of Dennington, and 
estimated the value of the parish and 
of the tithes, according to the pre- 
ceding statement. Mr. Robert Wil- 
ton valued the glebe at 2401. the 
mansion at 701 and the land, late 
Barker's, at 881. He thought the 
glebe generally worth 11. 15s. an 
acre, and Barker’s 21. Mr. Clutten 
proved that the Rector had given 
him an estimate of the produce, 
which made the clear value of the 
tithe amount to 12s. an acre: on the 
arable land; at a time when the 
poor, highway, and church rates, 
did not amount to 9001. a year. 
The parishioners thought the "esti- 
mate too high. ‘They had paid 7201. 
and had offered 9001. 

For the Rector it was stated, that 
he had lived in great harmony with 
his parish, ’till in consequence of 
their refusal to pay a fair composi- 
tion, he had been obliged to take his 
tithe in kind. ‘The parish, in return, 
had endeavoured -to inerease the 
poor'’s-rate, The respondent had not 
shewn, or attempted to shew, that 
the other occupiers were assessed in 
the same proportion as the Rector. 
The end and aim of such proceed- 
ings, while by paying wages out of 
poor’s-rates, they injured the lower 
classes, was to lay the clergy pros- 
trate at the feet of their parishioners. 
Mr. Hotham’s calculation could not 
possibly be considered conclusive, 
If the Rector estimated his tithe at 
1,4001, the parish refused to com- 
pound at a higher rate than 9001, 
‘The former failure of the appeal was 
owing to au improper admission by 
the appellant. He complained of 
the rate upon the glebe, &c. upon 
the tithe, and upon the other occu- 
“4 ‘The parish, exclusive of glebe, 
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ought to let at an average of 32s. 
for 47341, The tithes of the arable 
should let for 6s. an acre, and those 
of the pasture for 6s. This would 
produce 1,1051.; on which the as- 
sessment should be 3511. instead of 
4791. ‘The glebe was also rated 101. 
too high. 

Mr. Smith, a land survevor, esti- 
mated the gross value of the tithe at 
2,0301. And the reduction to be 
made from this, comprehending poor 
rates, 5001.; other rates, men, horses, 
taxes, implements, capital, &c. a- 
mounted to 1,0981, 10s. leaving 937 |. 
the net value of the tithe; the pro- 
portionate rate upon which would be 
3571. ‘The expences of a tithe col- 
lector were greater, and the price of 
his grain less, in proportion, than 
those of occupiers. 

Mr. Benjamin Woolnow, a sur- 
veyor, thought 32s. an acre the 
average rent of the parish of Den- 
nington; and 8s, an acre for arable, 
and 6s. an acre for pasture, a fair 
rent for the tithe. He would take 
them, ifa farmer, at that rate. Fifty 
pounds was a full rent for the par- 
sonage house. He agreed with Mr. 
Smith in his calculations upon the 
gross and net value of the tithes. 

Mr. Thomas Woodrow, a sur- 
veyor, corroborated the evidence of 
the preceding witnesses. 

Mr. Simpson, of Cretingham, far- 
mer and land valuer, thought that 
there was other land in the parish as 
good as the glebe; and that a fair 
composition for the tithe would be 
11051. 

Mr. Richard Brettingham, a far- 
iner, was of the same opinion; he 
said that the whole deduction from 
the appellant’s assessment ought to 
be 1451. 

After a hearing of six hours, the 
court retired, and after some consul- 
tation, determined that the rate must 
be amended; that the Rector’s house 
instead of being rated at 331. should 
stand at 161.; the glebe lands instead 
of 1061. at 961.; the tithe instead of 
497 1, at 3511, 15s, 
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Woodbridge Quarter Sessions. Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 21, 1818.—Appeal 
of the Rev. W. Bolton, Rector of 
Hollesley, in the County of Suf- 
folk, against his Assessment to the 
Poor’s Rate of that Parish. 


THERE were three grounds upon 
which the appellant rested his case : 
Ist. That as rector of the parish he 
was overrated for his tithes compa- 
ratively with the rest of the parish; 
2dly. That he was rated for tithes of 
which he was not the occupier ; 3dly. 
That a Mr. Welton was not rated at 
all for tithes of which he was the 
occupier. 

For the parish it was contended 
that the tithes ought to be estimated 
at one-third of therent. And Messrs. 
Ellis, Colchester, and London, land 
and tithe-valuers, were called to 
prove that they had surveyed the 
parish of Hollesley, and valued the 
tithe at upwards of 9001. per an- 
num; the rent of the parish being 
3,154]. Comparing the poor’s rate 
now paid by the rector with that of 
the tenants, these gentlemen thought 
that he was under-rated, and that in- 
stead of 2511. the rector should pay 
2931. It appeared upon their cross 
examination that a Mr. Barthrop, the 
principal farmer, had taken a great 
deal of land from tillage to pasture ; 
but they had made their valuation 
according to the present state of the 
parish. 

For the rector it was observed, 
that a parish purse ought not to be 
employed for such a purpose as this ; 
that no universal proportion between 
rent and tithe could be laid down, 
but that one-fifth would be much 
nearer the truth than one-third. It 
was highly desirable that the bench 
should come to such a decision as 
would suppress the spirit by which 
the respondents were actuated; or 
the county would soon present an 
universal scene of litigation. The 
parishioners had not permitted the 
surveyors for the rector to go upon 
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their land, until the preceding Sun- 
day. 

It was proved by Mr. Welton that 
he was lessee and occupier of tithes 
to the amount of 301., the poor's 
rate on which had been charged to 
the rector. Mr. Simpson, a surveyor, 
stated that the tithe of the parish of 
Hollesley should be rated at one- 
fourth of the rent; though in some 
cases one-fifth was the proper pro- 
portion. On supposition that the 
land was properly farmed, the tithe 
would amount to 988]. The assess- 
ment upon which to the poor's rate, 
in proportion to the rest of the 
parish ought to be 2581. instead of 
3021. the sum now charged. If Mr. 
Barthrop threw 250 acres of wheat 
into pasture, the value of the tithe 
would be diminished by 1601. 

The counsel for the parish here 
offered a composition for the tithe 
grounded upon the evidence of Mr. 
Simpson. The rector’s counsel ob- 
jected to being compelled to receive 
a composition. 

John Spalding had known Mr. 
Barthrop’s farm eighteen years; in the 
usual course of husbandry, it ought 
to have 278 acres of wheat; he had 
seen 240 acres; this year there was 
none. 

Messrs. Woodruff and Bretting- 
ham, surveyors, valued the tithe in 
general cases at one-fifth of the 
rent: the tithe would be diminished 
in value 2001. by converting 250 
acres of wheat into grass. 

The respondents in reply laid the 
blame of the quarrel upon the rec- 
tor, contended that Mr. Barthrop had 
a right to farm his land as he 
pleased; that it was impossible to 
decide tithe questions upon the ge- 
neral principles assamed by the last 
witnesses, and hoped the court would 
confirm the rate in charity to the 
Rector. 

The court, after deliberating for 
three quarters of an hour, amended 
the rate upon the Rector by reducing 
it from 3021. to 247 1. Ordering that 
Mr. Welton should be assessed for 
the tithes which he held by lease 
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under the rector; and the chairman 

observing that the court had come to 

this decision without taking into con- 
sideration any deterioration of the 
farms in the parish. 

—_——— 

Woodbridge Sessions, Oct. 22, 1818. 
—Appeal against the Accounts of 
the late Churchwardens and Over- 
seers of the Parish of Hollesley. 
The Rev. W. Bolton, Appellant ; 
Messrs. Waller, Barthrop and 
Lloyd, Overseers, Remden 


THE respondents commenced by ob- 


jecting to the right of appeal: Mr. 


Bolton had objected to the parish 
accounts before the sitting magis- 
trates, and they had reduced his 
assessment. The overseers appealed 
to the sessions, and Mr, B. being 
unprepared with his case, the deci- 
sion of the magistrates was reversed, 
and it was contended that this re- 
versal was final. 

The appellant submitted that he 
was no party to the last appeal ; and 
that he had a right to appeal by 17 
Geo. III, The court decided that 
he had this right. The respondents 
then put in their accounts, and cor- 
tended that it was not possible for 
them to produce vouchers for every 
item of the expenditure. 

For the appellant it was stated, 
that the sums objected to had either 
not been paid, or paid collusively 
under the name of relief; but really 
for wages to the labourers of the 
overseers. Wages were lowered in 
some instances to 1s. a week; and 
the remainder paid out of the rate. 
Thus large farmers were benefited, 
while small farmers, shopkeepers, 
and others, having no land, were 
obliged to pay the labourers of the 
largeoccupiers. The plan was adopt- 
ed to reduce the value of the tithe. 

John Spalding, labourer, swore 
that he worked for Barthrop from 
March last to June, receiving 15s. a 
week. He understood that 1s. a day 
was for wages, and the rest from the 
parish. ‘The customary wages in the 
parish were 2s. 3d. a day. 
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Wm. Richardson proved a similar 
ease; he also swore that 27 persons 
were employed on the same terms by 
Barthrop. Eight other persons 
proved similar conduct upon the part 
of the different overseers. 

B. Bridges had been employed by 
Lloyd, and received 13s. a week for 
wages: had received 16s. a week 
when working for Barthrop in ano- 
ther parish; did not know he was a 
pauper. 

Mr. J. Woolnough, a parishioner 
of Hollesley, stated that Barthrop 
employed 28 or 30 labourers: that 
2s. 6d. a day was fair wages. He 
had put his own labourers on the 
parish, because others had done so 
before him, paying 6d. a day wages, 
and the rest from the poor's rate: 
but discontinued the practice from 
finding the bad effect of it; his rates 
rising from 291. to 721. a year, and 
the last half year to G01. There 
was employment in Hollesley for 
more men than belonged to the pa- 
rish. 

Mr. Bransby, of Ipswich, proved 
the extracts from the overseer's 
books, in which the labourers before 
mentioned, were stated to have re- 
ceived weekly allowances from the 
parish. 

The court gave its judgment in 
favour of the appellant disallowing 
the charges objected to, and order- 
ing the suin to be paid over to the 
succeeding officers. They further 
desired to express their abhorrence 
of the principle upon which the offi- 
cers of Hollesley acted, and hoped 
that their decision would put an end 
to such practices. 


—_ 
PRIZE POEMS. 
The late Mr. T. Holden Ormerod. 


It being-our intention regularly to 
present to 6ur readers, as far as cir- 
cumstances will allow, the prize ex- 
ercises of both Universities, we can- 
not better commence our series, than 
with the poems of a young man, 
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whose early loss, in common with all 
those who knew his talents and vir- 
tues, we have most sincerely to 
deplore. 

Mr. T. Holden Ormerod was born 
on the 14th of March, 1797. His 
father, the Rev. R. Ormerod, was 
Vicar of Kensington, and died about 
two years and a half since, univer- 
sally respected and lamented. Mr. 
T. Holden Ormerod received his 
education, first at the school of Mr. 
Carmel, near Fulham, and was after- 
wards removed to the college at Win- 
chester. From thence he succeeded, 
in the year 1815, to New College, in 
Oxford, and in the course of the last 
summer, his exertions were crowned 
with the rare and distinguished honor 
of attaining both prizes in the same 
year. Inthe month of June-he re- 
cited his poems in a crowded theatre, 
and was received with even more than 
the usual meed of applause; in such 
high estimation and favour was he 
held by the whole University—in the 
month of September he was no more. 

Few young men have ever united 
in themselves so many varied claims 
to general regard. In his manners 
there was a lively and an unaffected 
simplicity, which charmed the more 
as it was but the image and reflec- 
tion of the virtues of his mind. His 
heart was ever open, kind, and amia- 
ble. His talents were sound and 
good, but it was to a cheerful enter- 
priving activity that he principally 
owed his success. In the pursuit of 
any worthy object, he never suffered 
himself to be defeated by a first mis- 
carriage, nor permitted a single failure 
to be either an excuse for indolence, 
or a reason for despair. In him the 
graces of a cultivated and generous 
mind, came recommended by a 
nanly deportment and by a vigorous 
and handsome person. In athletic 
exercises he was always eminent, 
and was justly esteemed the best 
cricketer of bis age in the kingdom. 

It has pleased Providence to cut 
short his career of promise, and to 
deprive that Chureh, for which he 
was destined, of one of its brightest 
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future ornaments. Flis life, however, 
though too early concluded, was yet 
long enough to present to the rising 
generation, at once an example of 
successful exertion to the studious 
and good, and a lesson of just alarm 
to the dissipated and the bad. 


Titus Hierosolymam expugnans ; Poema Can- 
cellarti: Premio Don-tum, et in Theatro 
Sheldoniano recitatum Die Jun. II Itio. 
A. D. 1818. 


¥, 

Or: eh fyras 5 ou 7) ye ep ™ nak pt 
cov Tat Ts Ta ™ 05 tienuny cou" wiv o8 
=a ams é Para cov. S. Luc. 
x1x, 42 
“ INCESTAT 4 din sacrorum sanguine Vatum 
Feque tnosque. Salem, quoties, ni aversa fuisses, 
Fovissem gremio blanda geuetricis ad instar! 
Felix, nenc etiam felix, tua si bona noris 
Duin licet ——At venit illa dies, quando aggere 

muros 
Obsidet miles, metuendisque obruet armis, 
Exwquans una late loca vasta ruina: 

Tart erit oblatan toties renuisse Salutem !"" 
Denique fatali decurso tramite secli 
Ecquis adest Celi Vindex’ quis debitus Ultor ? 
Aspice nigrescens Tempestas turbida ab oris 
Ingruit Hesperia, et campos densa occupat unbra 
Tarmarum obductos nebula, nisi Martia raptim 
Qua rutiiat Seges, atque erata ince coruscat. 
Surge age devotis habitas qui in sedibus, Hospes, 
Nunc fuge—Nunc meritam propera prevertere 
cladem: 
Rt tu venturis Patriz non debite Fatis, 
Quisqnis es, o Christi temerato numine tactas 
Linque Domos, et te labentibus eripe Reenis! 
Conscia (nonne vides’) tantam Natura ruinam 
Agnovit, versique dedit presagia Fat: 
Tempore non alo minitari vesa sub auras 
Armia, et flanumgeri currus volitare, futuram 
Misceutes Martein, et fatalia Bella cientes: 
Quin miro splendore ipsi rutilare cacumen 
Detubr6, circumque innoxia fulgura pasci : 
Tum magoam audiri per sacra silentia Vocem— 
Excessisse Deum, et sedes odisse nefandas. 
Sed tibi quid, Solyma, augurium? Que vana 
precaris 
Non aud.turo fandens Vota irrita Celo, 
Ut tandem belli propias propiusque tumultam 
Accipis Italici—Jam despicis arce sub ipsa 
Victrices Aquilas, dominaque insignia Rome ? 
Sila corripuere viam, et late ommia complent : 
Dum miles patriain recolens, et rora reiicta 
(Quamvis illa quidem flavis nberrima campis) 
Insuetas mir:tur opes, et manera Celi 
Oblata arripiens sacris spatiatur in agris : 
Fatalemque parat non nullo numine pugnam. 
Sublimis facies Urbi: munimine vasto 
Presidiom, et triplicis firmant discrimina muri : 
Prerupto bine i!tine scopulosus vertice collis 
Invictam ostenians claustrum, et proclivia saxa, 
Excipitamplexu curvo, atque immanis ad auras 
Immensumque patens stat congesto augmine Secli. 
Ast molem exsuperans tantam, majorque Periclis, 
Undique fervet atrox acies, si moenia possit 
Circuitu ingenti, et producto obsidere vallo :— 
Intus cur cessat Mavors *—Cur candida pug nam 
Libertas, reauis? domini ne impuné catenam, 
Et cladem instantem Patrie patieris inulte ’ 
Omine victa malo, tristique oppressa Veterno 
Pectora torpeseunt: temeraticonscia Juris 
Rupto Fides sacra trepidat formidine ad Aram, 
Prasumitque meta peenas : Hos lurida Pestis, 
Hos angit miseranda Fames: nec gratia forme 
Vivida, nec fervens juvenili in corpore sanguis 
Profuit ; intereunt pariter pueriqne puelleque, 
Et fientes propera natoram morte Pareutes ; 
Atqni se teneris olin fors voverat annis 
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Pinrimnus ultorem Patria ; dextramque sacrarat 
Fracturam Hesperias, dederint modo fata, catenas : 
Incassuim !—assuetas rodant jejunia vires, 
Religioqne animos nigranti pregravat unbra, 

ipsa adeO—nec vana fides—ipsa anxia Mater 
Dom nati invigilat cunts, corpusve tenellum 
Sustinet amplexu—iantum suadere furoris 
Possit tetra Faies—artus proh! dente feroci 
Cognatos vorat, et rabid» bibit ore cruerem. 

Nec minus interea gressus in limina Templi 
Murte vel extrema ducunt: boc frigidus usem 
Spiritus, boc unum languesceus lingua vocare : 

Sive illine stet certum animo sperare salatem, 
Seu dulce occurrat coram deponere vitas, 

Nomen ubi, dum tempus erat, melioribus annis, 
Et fati arrisit Spes, Augarinmaque prioris. 

Nec deerant tamen, insano quos Gloria fastu, 
Occasu in rerum tanto, suaderet Honores 
Vel tum preripere, et Patrie perenntis habenas : 
Inde graves causse ‘rarum, scelernimque Rapina 
Contemptrix, versosque agitans Discordia cives 
inde erat infanaain Kabiem, cognataque Bella 
Aspicere, et cesum fraterno vulnere fratrem, 

Et dira infectos duminoram cave Penates. 

O Terra ante alias Ceelo defens Benigno 

Cui quondam festiva dies sine nube refulsit, 

Tu, Regina Sion—Solyme Vos duicia Regna— 

Nun posthac patriam, que longim muta pependit, 
Non dabitur revocare Lyram,atque in margine nolo 
Isacidum cantu seros dedacere Soles! 

Heu! qnianam in fatum Gens o devota ruine 
Erigeris, sortique ultra obluctaris iniqua ? 

Ecce ! !terim oppositi resonant crebro ariete Postes, 

Et propior gravido consurgit Vinea dorse. 

Al, viden? Ut fervent acies, reboantque ruentam 

Certatim fremitus, et Vox insaua Triumphi ! 

Mox adeo vallique et propugnacula muri 

Dant stragem, accipiuutque host-m  prostrata 
furentem, 

Ventum est ad solidas turrito poudere moles 
Anton!—spem jam solam, columenque trelictum : 
Quas tamen opducté armornm cinxere corona 
Uitro alacres, Martisque extrema pericula poscunt: 

Has contra exsurgit rapido penetrabilis iciu, 

Et vastas vaste incuinbit super impere tarres 
Machina terrificim illidens : ike usque minaptur 
Suspense, quasseque labant per culmiua pinne. 
Nec mora, nec requies. At, perrupto objice, Victor 
Uitricem vibrat dextram, qua prima reciudit 
Moustravitque viam, cedes, et vuinera miscet 
Jussa Deo ; late Abramid@ per nota locorum 
(Necquicquam nota) effust vix denique sacrum 
Cum fremitu superant, lieu! non remeabile, limen. 

Cni non perveuit tants, dum fata fuernnt, 
Majestas Templi, et posite Calo Auspice inoles ? 
Olli ampla effulget species, medioque superbit 
Vasta situ, et late subjectam despicit urbem : 
Prima repercutiunt nascevtis tela Diet 
Marmoie@ turres: hyemali vertice qualis 
Emicat m longum, et celes'i subrubet auro 
Cancasus, wternasque nives ad sidera tollit. 
Ordine queque suo, Libanon, tua gloria porte 
Bis den insurgunt: illag argentea texit 
Lamina. cxlatisque nitescit Incida signis. 

Hine ritus absunt steriles; hine, Grecia, Divi 
Quot colis, et varias referentia marmors formas : 
Ast habitat sincera Fides, prasensque tuetur 
Spiritus Z berius, purique Unius Honores: 

Ergo queis Adyti fas est penetralia nosse 
Externos probibent gressus ; quin munia soli 
Agnoscunt propria, et certos per sacla Mintstros. 

Subsistit mire aspectn, gressuimque retrac tat 
Hostilis turba, et visu tota heret in nao, 
Perceilitque animum plusquam te:rena Voluptas 
Mixta metu, ut lata quadam formidme tustrat 
Augusti monumentum Operis, sacrataque tecta 
Plena Deo quondam, et sammo dilecta Jehove : 
Sed prada sitis exardet—sed uescia fall 
Pectora succendit non exorabile Calum, 

Et preseus Deus, et gliscens divimtis ardor: 

Hinc ruere Isacida, et caca indignarier ira, 
Pracipitesque rapi, sacro dum in limine ce -mmunt 
Ora hominum vetita, et peregrinum insistere 

Martem : ; 
Heu! frusta!—Quid enim valeant sine numine 
vires? 
Ergo et fatali Porta insonat icta bipenni, 
Aurea, crelateque trabes ; quin Cedrina vactot 
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Claustra ignis vorat, atque incendia debita miscet, 
Et spissam agglomerans ruit atro turbine nubem : 
Corruis bea! veneranda A.des—Lans alta Pa- 
rentum 
Corruis—et Celo, Tite, nescius ipse repugnas, 
Dom prohibes tantam, flamma superante, ruinam. 
Ergo e\iam insuetosque pedes, alienaque noscit 
Undique Judo vestigia feda cruore 
Necquicquam secretum Adytum; mox culmina 
sordent 
Exaquata solo, fracte sine nomine moles, 
Limenque egregium—unullo renarahile Seclo! 

Quem finem trahat infensi Vindicta Jehove 

Tum videat—neque eniun tanta bec monumenta 
Ve ustas 

Damnosa abstulerit—dubia dum mente Viator, 

Desertumque soium longe hinc lateque tuewr, 

Nec (spatiis quamvis porrectam ingentibus) usquam 

Antiqui veneranda ostentans rudera saxi. 

Tuque etiam, quicunque olim, Diademate fretus 
Impendes Opert cemens, et non tua condis 
Saxa manu vetitam renovans levo omine Mulem, 
Desine inexpletos Celi irritare fnrores ! 
Desine—Terra tuis ea! ipsa obnititur ausis, 
Et tibi non vaans, viden? hic tibi fntgurat ignis, 
Jamque aged, si queis vis Belli infesta pepercit, 
Qnos aeta in sallus, quas non errabis ad oras 
‘Turba exspes, et longe alio sub Sole requires 
Tatas, si qua usquam loca sint tib: tuta, latebras 
Aqnoscenda tux servans vestigia gentis : 
Scilicet et lmgaam patriam, barbasque comantes 
More sue, et coguata aliquis mirabitur ora 
Famusumque genus, seu congesto incubel auro, 
Sen petat extremis lucri commercia tetris. 

Nunc queque longinquum si quis Instraverit 

Orbem, 

Vel prima exorto que tellus Sole rubescit, 
Sevave decedens cui spargit lumina Vesper, 
Australemve Oram, aut Bore longe altima regna, 
Hic etiam stirpem ejectam, sparsosque Peuates, 
Et Solymaim penis feecandam in sxcula novit: 

Nec, dum sanctorum meminit prasagia Vatuin, 
Ex pletamque fidein recolit, monitusque tremendos, 
Hc putat esse vices Fortuna, et ludicra Fata, 

Sed certo Celi arbitrio videt omnia verti 
Regnantem agnoscens constanti lege Jehovam. 
THOMAS HOLDEN ORMEROD, 
E Coll. Nov. 1818. 
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The Coliseum: a Prize Poem, recited in the 
Theatre at Orford, June 3, 1818. 


RECORD of Empire past, of Splendour tied, 

Colossal Embiem of the mighty dead! 

How deeply solemn at this midnight hour 

To view thy relics of departed Pow'r! 

And mark, ‘mid skies serene, the Moon's pale beam 

Vhrough reuts of rum cast its tranquil gleam! 

While Rowe's dread Genus walks the hallow’d 
ground, 

And breathes the soul of Inspiration ronnd. 


Here rifted Arches, nodding to their fall, 
In triple circuit lift the pillar’d wall: 
Though spoil'’d by rapine of their binding brass, 
Self poised they hang—an uncemented Mass *; 
Here ruin’d Viles their rugged front display— 
Commingling Strife of grandeur and decay! — 
Huge Corriders, where Sculpture breathes no more, 
Kat rank weeds cluster on the mould'ring floor— 
Deep cavern'd Vaulis, where tuneless night-birds 

aweil, 

Or lurks the bandit—in the Lion's cell. 


No more slow- widening with proportiou'd size, 
Tier above tier, those circling Seats arise ; 
Whence erst, *mid shouting througs, Imperial 


Pride 
Look’d down unpitying—while her Children died— 


* Tous les trous que Von voit ont été faits dans 
le bas age, pour exstraire les crampons de bronze, 
qui liaient les piertes ensemble. VW. Vast Marien 
Jiomain, 
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What fine the white rob'd Vestal’s stern command 

Bade Hero Ruffians lift the Hireling hand :-— 

Proud Wreck of guilty Majesty, declare 

Where new thy Pomp? iby crowding Myriads 
where? 

All—all is past, and o'er the crumbling stone 

Still Desolation reais her Giant throne, 


Yet nor barbaric sword, nor Bigot rage, 
Nor the slow canker of corroding Age; 
Bunt th:ne own Romans marrd the grand design, — 
Hew'd princely Fabrics from thy pluuder d mine *®; 
With Felow hand, defaced thy form sublime, 
And tamed that boast, which dared the waste of 

time.— 

Nor yet had spared thee—but her wand of peace 
Religion waved, and bade the ravage cease ; 
Rade the meek Cross its Guardian infinence shed, 
And reared her altzrs where her Ch mpioas bied t, 


Yes—awful Pile, declare to latest time 
How joined the reign of Glory and of Crime! 
Still with that ragged form, that front severe, 
Tel! lost Italia what her Fathers were. 
Awe-strurk | scan thy m.ssive bulk, and see 
Majestic Rome's Epitome in thee: 
Her daring Grandeur, cast in Mountain mould— 
Her Pondrons wreck, that speaks the Great ef Old ; 
For thou, ike ber, canst mock Oblivion’s sway, 
Proud in thy fall,—triumphant im Decay! 
THOMAS HOLDEN ORMEROD, 
New College- 
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“ AMONG the first of those particu- 
lars, in the lives of our fellow crea- 
tures, which claim respect and ho- 
nour, we may place an uniform pro- 
priety of character and conduct. 

‘© Does the claim seem inconsi- 
derable which is thus proposed? 
Does the first step appear to promise 
but a small advance or bounded pro- 
gress in the path of honour, and to 
offer but a slender title to regard? 
They miscalculate who think so, 
There is nothing more easy than to 
move in desultory measures, to be 
eccentric and irregular ; to transplant 
a manly spirit to a female breast; to 
rush into a province for which nature 
never formed us; and to aim at 
things which are neither looked for 
nor expected at our hands, There 
is nothing easier than all this. A 
little boldness makes a _ wonder, 
where a milder character would be 
more becoming, and would bear the 
graceful stamp of natural endow- 
ment. But, indeed, though it may 
draw less notice, and call forth less 


* The Farnese and other palaces were built from 
the Coliseum. J. Eustace. 
+ Many Christian Martyrs were devoured by wild 
beasts ou the Arena. 
6 
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surprize, the silent occupation of 
our own part in life (whatever be the 
station), exerted with exact propriety 
and steady perseverance, requires a 
thousand-fold more wisdom and more 
self-controul. As this is the first, so 
it is the chief and only solid claim to 
that esteem, which is established on 
the firm ground of utility.” 

“ Propriety of conduct is not 
tied in any case to low attainments. 
It is that commanding prudence to 
which the very heathen had the wis- 
dom to refer much of the entire per- 
fection of the reasonable soul. Nor 
does the apostle of our blessed Lord 
ascribe less to what he calls ‘ mode- 
ration ;’ his phrase expresses meek- 
ness joined with prudence; but it 
signifies the same exact good judg- 
ment in all matters, whether they be 
small or great. We cannot suth- 
ciently express the value of this calm, 
but invigorating and controuling spi- 
rit, when it operates in elevated sta- 
tions. Youdo nothear it. It makes 
no boast, and offers no pretension. 
It escapes the vulgar eye; but it is 
the balance which preserves things 
in their rightful poise. It is that 
equal mind which never stoops to 
seeret machinations, or embarks in 
busy measures and intriguing poli- 
cies, for purposes which do not fall 
within its own scope. It is the 
punctual and well regulated action 
of a vital organ, by which the whole 
body derives health, from what is 
furnished though not seen.” Pott’s 
Sermon on the Death of her Majesty 
the late Queen Charlotte, p. 10. 

This admirable passage, at the 
same time that it lays down princi- 
‘ples by which all men should regu- 
jate their conduct, points also. to the 


’ peculiar character of the individual 


to whom it refers, and establishes 
such a claim to respect and venera- 
tion, that little more need be added 
upon the subject. 

When the inhabitants of this king- 
dom were called to mourn over the 
untimely death of a princess, to whom 
they had paid in advance ‘ the dear- 
est tribute of their affections,’ their 
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loss was that of a future sovereign, 
whom they were prepared to serve 
with fidelity and zeal. But the duties 
of sovereignty were never imposed 
upon our late queen; and her con- 
duct cannot be duly estimated with- 
out taking this circumstance into 
account. For as the female character 
undergoes no change by being placed 
in different situations; what belongs 
to the wife of a private individual in 
her own household, the same is the 
province of the royal consort in her 
widely extended family, the commu- 
nity at large. 

And if the duties of this province 
are conscientiously discharged, if 
without obtruding herself uncalled 
for upon the public view, or courting 
a popularity which may be dangerous 
and is not necessary, ‘ she rules well 
her own house,’ and checks the en- 
croachments of profligacy and pro- 
faneness, by her dignified rebuke 
and appropriate punishment, she 
may well be cited as an instance of 
His gracious protection, who pro- 
mised to make queens the nursing 
mothers of his Church. 

Female influence upon the throne 
is not less powerful than in private 
life; and in this country it has been 
exerted, for more than half a century, 
in checking that immorality to which 
the higher ranks are peculiarly ex- 
posed; and it has succeeded in pre- 
serving a portion of untainted worth, 
which encourages us reasonably to 
hope that the old English character 
is not yet to pass away. 

To the consideration of the late 
Queen's behaviour, as a partner of 
our Sovereign’s throne, will natu- 
rally succeed that of her conduct as 
a mother to his people. And in spite 
of all the misrepresentations which 
have been circulated with so much 
care, in spite of all those rumours of 
accumulated wealth, which were cal- 
culated to bring suspicion upon the 
benevolence of the Queen, it is now 
more notorious each succeeding day, 
that both her public and her private 
charities were extensive and perma- 
nent, and exemplified the precepts 
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of that unaduJterated religion, which 
she professed with so little aflecta- 
tion, and supported with such un- 
deviating zeal. 

Another extract from the sermon 
which has already been quoted, shall 
close this short tribute to the memory 
of her late Majesty; it both proves 
the wisdom with which she selected 
the objects of her bounty, and the 
condescension by which her favours 
were enhanced, It refers to one of 
the only two occasions on which her 
Majesty appeared in public, beyond 
the precincts of her court, since the 
indisposition of the King. The other 
was to promote a subscription for 
the relief of the German sufferers. 

** What the eye has witnessed the 
heart cannot easily forget. I may 
therefore be permitted to look baci 
to a recent scene, which, in the me- 
mory of those who witnessed it, will 
live with indelible impressions. Not 
many months have been numbered, 
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and those, alas! in great extremities 
of bodily distress, since the collec- 
tive train of some of those seminaries 
of religious education for the poor, 
which have been so happily esta- 
blished through the land, were drawn 
together from the schools of the me- 
tropolis, to receive the salutary coun- 
tenance which the royal presence, 
and the word of approbation from 
that source of favour and encourage- 
ment, could not’ fail to convey. 
They who heard the testimony which 
at that time was expressed, know 
well with what condescending kind- 
ness, with what warmth and cordial 
zeal, that extension of distinguished 
care and good will to the young, was 
marked. Jt was, in a manner, the 
concluding scene of that exemplary 
course in public lite, which bas spread 
such salutary influence through the 
several stages to which, by a gracious 
Providence, it has been prolonged.” 
P. 19. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


The RemMemMBRANCER being published on the first day of the year, an 
account of the occurrences of the year is necessarily postponed till the 


second Number. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Eubulus, and A Berkshire Incumbent, shall appear in our next Number. 
The subject of Philemon’s stricture has not been overlooked, and will 


probably be noticed. 


Viator, Vindex Clericus, Silvanus, and Ecclesia 


Anglicane Laicus, have been received, but cannot be inserted at present. 
T. A. and Nabal, are under consideration. 

We have to apologize to several valued Correspondents for neglecting 
to insert their Reviews ; but the space devoted to such articles is neces- 


sarily limited; and it is our object, 


generally speaking, rather to give 


accounts of new publications of importance, than to review a small por- 


tion of them at length. 


It is intended that each Number shall contain four sheets; and the 
average will be strictly adhered to ; the occasional excesses and deficiencies: 


correcting one another, 


